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E ETT ER I. 
To ns STANHOPE. 
DEAR puta; 1 1 


Herewith incloſe you the copy of 4 
letter from Mr. Wentworth, 


that is 
is juſt come to hand, and requires no 
comment from, 5 
Dear Sophia, 
Your, &c, 
Monday afternoon, 


__ Lovisa Conwar: 


Vol. III. B 


To 


2 Taz HISTORY OF 
TO HENRY Conway, Eſq. 
Incloſed with the preceding. 


DEAR SIR, 


| Y uncle, whoſe illneſs lately di- 
11 verted my journey from town, 
expired yeſterday morning, to the great 
grief not only of all his relations, but 
acquaintance alſo; to whom he was juſtly 
endeared by his amiable qualities and ir- 
reproachable character.— By this event 
the family eſtate (amounting to about ſix 
hundred pounds per ann.) devolves to 
myſelf. His perſonal effects, money, &c. 
are given to my brother, and amount to 
about ten thouſand pounds.—As I am 
conſtituted executor to his will, you can 
eaſily conceive the different avocations 
which at preſent demand my attention; 
and I need not tell you that the care of 
his interment, and the regulation of his 
affairs, will neceſſarily employ me for 
| I ſome 


CHARLES WENTWORTH. 3 
ſome days.—By you I muſt convey my 
reſpectful ſentiments to Mrs. and Miſs 
Conway ; and permit me to add, that as 

this melancholy event has-removed my 
late embarraſſment, as ſoon as the cir- 
cumſtances of my ſituation will reconcile 
my abſence with the laws of propriety, 
I ſhall ſet out for London, and ſollicit 
in marriage the moſt amiable of women, 
with the honour of being conſidered as, 


Dear Sir, 
Your moſt grateful 


and affectionate brother, 


EDWARD WENTwO ATH. 


B 2 LETTER 
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DEAR SOPHIA, 


ATE laſt evening Mr. Wentworth 
arrived in town, and early this 
wende made us a viſit, — After the 


uſual ſalutations, he politely intimated 


that as the obſtacles that had before op- 
poſed his happineſs were now removed, 
he hoped the former partiality and in- 
tentions of the family in his favour had 


ſuffered no change, and that he might 


alk © the bleſſing of your friends hand in 
marriage, and eſcape the miſery of a re- 
faſal.” As the ſentiments of every one 


were expreſſed in a manner very favour- 


able to his deſires, he intreated me to fix 


the day of. marriage, and add to his hap- 


pineſs by making it as ſhort as poſſible ; 
= in 
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in this requeſt he was joined: by my mo- 
ther, brother, and Mrs. Conway. I ap- 
pointed three weeks from to- morrow.— 
It was diſliked as too remote; and the 
united importunity of all preſent, pre- 
voailed with me at laſt to fix it a week 
earlier,—Thus, my dear Sophia, you ſee 
me entering on the confines of a ſtate, 
that to me is new and untried. —— Your 
preſence will be neceſſary to ſupport me 
in the ſolemnity of an indiſſoluble union. 
I muſt therefore intreat the favour of your 
return to town before the important day 
arrives, even though it ſhould be ſooner 
than you had before intended,—It is not 
without pleaſure that I reflect I am going 
to aſſume a beloved name, that I cannot 
hear pronounced without rapture. - My 
imagination, filled with pleaſing ideas, 
ſuggeſts extravagant hopes of felicity 
in an union ſo perfet,—lI ſhall write to 
you again in a few days; but at preſent 
àůù5 can 
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can only aſſure you, that I ſhall invariably 
continue an "Oy ſtate, 


Dear Sophia, 
Your moſt faithful 


Tueſday, 5 
and affectionate friend, 


Lovisa Conway. 


LETTER 
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LY 


LETTER III. 


To Miſs Conwav. 


| DEAR LOUISA, | 
O R ſome days paſt I have promiſed _ 
myſelf the pleaſure of attending you 
at the ceremony of your tranſition to a 
ſtate which T hope will prove to you a ſtate 
of permanent happineſs ; and this promiſe 
Lately repeated in a letter to you, with my 
congratulations on the happy circumſtances 
of your ſituation. But the ſudden indiſ- 
poſition of Mrs. Stanhope will, I fear, 
prevent my returning to town fo ſoon as 
Tueſday. Her illneſs does not indeed 
appear dangerous, but I cannot flatter 
myſelf with the hope of her perfect re- 
covery ſo ſoon; and great as my inclina- 
tion to be with you is, I cannot think of 
leaving the beſt of parents in ſickneſs. — 
You are going, my dear Louiſa, to form 
an engagement that muſt relax the gentle 
— "Bs Lies 
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ties of friendſhip; and by entering on an 
untried ſtate, expoſe yourſelf to hazards 
that are inſeparable from the moſt unex- 
ceptionable union: every appearance is 
at preſent in your favour, and will au- 
thorize the ſtrongeſt preſumption that it 
will prove to you a ſource of felicity. — 
Tour heart, that was once mine, muſt 
now receive other affections, to which 
friendſhip muſt give place. Iſhall, how- 
ever, be content with ſuch a ſhare of it 
as conjugal affection will permit. ou 
know my wiſhes for your happineſs too 
well to render it neceſſary for me to re- 
peat them here, or any aſſurances of that 
unalterable affection with which I am, 


Dear Louiſa, 


| SOPHIA STANHOPE, 


LETTER 


„ 


CHARLES WENTWOR TH, 


LETTER IV. 


To. Miſs STANHOPE 
DAR SR TENG 
AM for a minute l to my apart - 
ment, to inform you that the awful ce- 
remony that has indiſſolubly joined me to 
the moſt deſerving. of men, is now paſt.— 
I have ſuſtained the ſolemnity of this ir- 
revocable engagement with more fortitude 
than my timid apprehenſions would ſuffer 
me to hope, —The tranſaction to me was 
ſolemn and affecting; and though ſup- 
ported by the moſt ardent affection for 
the man to whom I am united, it has, 
notwithſtanding, impreſſed my mind with 
a ſerious awe, from which Jam yet un- 
able to recover. How much more trying 
mult the occaſion have been, had it united 
me to a man either indifferent or diſagree- 
able, to whom duty, or the influence of 
parental authority, might have induced 
B 5 me 
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me to ſacrifice my future tranquillity.— 
I am not permitted at preſent, my dear 
Sophia, to enter on a minute narration 
of the circumſtances of this tranſaction, 
which I hope I ſhall ever be able to 
remember with pleaſure: Mr. Went- 
worth's behaviour was decent, - polite, and 
manly. For myſelf, the novelty of 
my ſituation, and the importance of its 
change, produce a contrariety, a con- 
fuſion of hopes and fears that agitate the 
mind; and by rendering it uncertain 
where to fix its expectations, produce 
ſenſations ſo uneaſy, complicated and 
confuſed, that words can but imperfectly 
deſcribe. *T is time for me to return; 
and can therefore only aſſure you that no 
change in my ſituation ſhall ever impair 
the affection with which I am, ; 
Dear Sophia, 
Tour, &c. 


Tueſday noon. : ts _ 
i; Lovisa WEN TwORTE. 


re 
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LET TA 
To the Rev. Mr. WENTWORTH. 


DEAR BROTHER, 
INCE my laſt I have happily "IO" 


a purchaſer, not only for my planta- 
tion here, but that at Berbice alfo; both 
which J have ſold to Mefirs. ————, 
merchants in Ainſterdam. The firſt for 
ninety thouſand, and the other for one 
hundred\thouſand guilders, currency of 
Holland; which I received in bills, pay- 
able at Amſterdam, on ſurrendering them; 
as I did that at Berbice about ten days 
ſince, and the other but yeſterday: the 
firſt of theſe bills I ſhall incloſe herewith, 
and the ſecond I ſhall fend you by another 
conveyance; reſerving, the third in my 
own hands. I now indulge the pleaſing. 
expectation of ſoon reviſiting my native 
country, and enjoying the ſociety and af- 
fection of the beſt of parents and brothers, 


B 6 ' and 
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and hope the ſucceſs of my enterprize 
will, in ſome degr ee, excuſe its extrava- 
gance.— Since my laſt, I have received 
two letters from Mr. Gordon, the ex- 
traordinary perſon that I mentioned in 
my laſt; and ſhall incloſe them both for 
your peruſal; without any obſervations of 
my own on their contents, A ſhip is juſt 
arrived in the River, apparently from 
Holland; and I will diſpatch a meſ- - 


ſenger before I proceed any ; farther, in 


hopes of finding a letter from you, —— 
have it. Dated near two months ago.— 
Uncle Wentworth — unhappily dead. — 
Has left me his perſonal-eſtate, as a teſ- 
timony of his affection.— Melancholy 
_ event, —Alas, dear uncle, brother of my 
deceaſed father, thou too haſt paid the 
debt of nature.—The increaſe of fortune 
that 1 derive: from this event, as it is a 
teſtimony of thy love and affection, lays 
me under additional obligations to lament 
thy death, inſtead of rejoicing at the ac- 
ceſſion of fortune it has given me. Be- 

lie ve 
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eve me, my dear brother, I am grieved 
at this event beyond meaſure: nor can we 
too much lament the loſs of a relation, 
whoſe character in private life (to whick 
he was confined) was ever amiableQ. 


% Virtuous and wiſe he was, but nat ſevere 
He ſtill remembered that he was once young ; 

His eaſy preſence checked no decent joy: 

Him even the diſſolute admired; for he | 
A grace ful looſeneſs when he pleaſed put on, 
And laughing would inſtruct. Much had he read, 
Much more had ſeen; he ſtudied from the life, 
And in th* original n mankind.” | 

| Asus ro 5 


we: + conjecture, 1 brother, that my un- 
cle's legacy, added to my preſent fortune, 
will render it ſuperior to yours. We 
will ſettle this matter after my return, 
and be equal in property and affection.— 
The information you give me of Miſs 
Jackſon's being reduced to publick proſti- 
tution, fills me with the greateſt inquie- 
tude; 
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tude; and if money can compenſate the 
miſery, which I have inconſiderately 
brought upon her, I will certainly en- 
deavour to make her ample reparation.— 
You tell me that all the obſtacles which 


lately oppoſed your union with Miſs Con- 


way are now happily removed, and that 
you ſoon expect the felicity of being in- 
diſſolubly joined to the object of your 
love. I ſincerely congratulate you on this 


favourable turn of your affairs, and par- 


ticipate in your approaching happineſs, 
which will, in a conſiderable degree, 
compenſate the imperfection of my 
own. You tell me that my friends 


are impatient my return: I aſſure 


you that I feel myſelf obliged by the 


intereſt they take. in this particular, and 
it will engage me to haſten my departure 


I hope to fail 


as much as poſſible. 


from hence for. Europe in about three 


weeks, and in fix or feven, to have the 


pleaſure of verbally teſtifying my duti- 


full ſentiments to the beſt of parents; 
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and of affuring you in perſon of the in- 
violable affection with which I have the 
* to be, 


Dear Brother, &c. 


Rio Demerary, 
Jan. 1766. 


ChARLES WEN TWORTEH. 
LETTER from Mr. GORDON, 


To CHARLES WENTwORTEH, Eſq. 
| Incloſed in the preceding. 


DEAR sin, 8 


 GREEABLE to my promiſe, I now 
commence the coreſpondence which 

you did me the honour to ſollicit ; but 
which will, I fear, afford you leſs enter- 
tainment than you have perhaps ima- 
gined. Habituated only to the ſimpli- 
city and inelegance of a ſavage language, 
and long unaccuſtomed to that in which 
I now write, my ſtile will be deſtitute of 
all 


* 
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all thoſe ornaments that are equally adapt- 
ed to charm, and, miſlead, the mind. 
To explain the reaſons that have deter- 
mined me to chuſe the life I now lead, 
it will be-expedient- to retrace my ſteps 


in their progreſſion from youth to man- 


>» 


hood: in doing this I ſhall diveſt myſelf 
from all reſtraint, as I am perſuaded that 
your ſentiments are too elevated, ge- 
nerous, and liberal, to diſlike any perſon 
merely for diſſenting from thoſe opinions 
which you may have an 


] was born of reputable woe Scot- 
land, and educated in all the rigid au- 
ſterity of puritaniſm, which but ill agreed 
with my natural diſpoſition | every Sun- 
day appeared a day of puniſhment, and 
its return I conſtantly dreaded, as in- 
ducing the neceſſity, of. an intire change 
of manners, to ſupport the appearance 
of the moſt rigid piety 45 together with 
an invariable attendance on publick wor- 
hip twice a day, and on the reiterated, 

LL duties 
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duties of domeſtic prayer, ſinging of 
pſalms, &c. to theſe were occaſionally 
added private faſtings, with other modes 
of mortifying the fleſh, as they piouſly 
termed it; or, in other words, of robbing 

nature of that nouriſhment which is ne- 
ceſſary to ſuſtain the vital and animak 
functions, and thereby . injuring that 
health which ought to be the firſt object 
of our ſollicitude. Theſe things ap- 
peared to me ſo unnatural,, that. I be- 
came diſguſted, I might ſay ſurfeited, 
with an exceſs of religion; and as I could 
not avoid the domeſtic duties of religion, 
I ſometimes endeavoured to perſuade my 
parents to diſpenſe with my attendance... 
on publick worſhip, which in the ſevere 
winters of Scotland was particularly pain 
ful, on account of its tedious length, 
which often gave me colds and other: 
_ diſorders, ariſing, from obſtructed per- 
ſpiration; but the more importunate I 
appeared' on this ſubject, the more aſſi- 
duous were d in wuching over my 
* N eonduck, 
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conduct, and compelling me to the 
ſtricteſt obſervance of duties I would 
gladly have avoided, as though per- 
ſuaded that the Deity could be pleaſed 
with the tribute of involuntary adora- 
tion. Miſtaken parents ! may you not 
be diſappointed of thoſe bleſſings in a 
future life, for which you made your- 
ſelves miſerable in this. By their con- 


duct my averſion to the practice of (what 


they conſidered) religion, was confirmed, 


and may perhaps have in ſome degree 


continued to the preſent hour *; not- 
. withſtanding 


This mifinken canada, I verily believe, "M0 
made more infidels than all the arguments of ſepti- 
ciſm. The extreme auſterity of puritaniſm, and the 
ridiculous bigottry of popery, ariſing from the fame 
mental perverſion, produce ſimilar effects, equally 
pernicious and-repugnant to true piety : the mind is 
naturally diſpoſed to extremes ; and a man of ſenſe 
will naturally ſuſpe& thoſe who practiſe the former, 
of hypocriſy or enthuſiaſm, and conſider thoſe who 
adhere to the latter, as the dupes of prieſtcraft ; 


and 5 from thence precipitately renounce the . 
| lie 


A 


love as well as fear, than even atheiſm 
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withſtanding I have uſed every endeavour 


to diveſt myſelf from all prejudice on this 
important ſubje&; I muſt confeſs, how- 
ever, that the repreſentations of divine 
wrath againſt ſinners, ſo frequently deli- 


vered from the pulpit, and the implaca- 


ble vengeance with which he was inceſ- 
ſantly armed by our ſpiritual paſtor, na- 


turally inſpired me with the unamiable 


idea of an angry and vindictive Deity : 
an idea more diſhonourable to that mer- 
ciful forgiving God,. whom we ought to 


3 


„— 


lief of revealed religion. It is this that has con- 


verted a Voltaire, D' Argens, Monteſquieu, Dide- 


rot, and many other celebrated philoſophers of 


popiſh countries to infidelity ; and it is that was 
probably the ſource of Mr. Gordon's ſepticiſm.— 


I do not hereby mean a reflection on moderate diſ- 


ſenters, nor an encouragement to irreligion in thoſe 
of the eſtabliſhed church, as I am fully perſuaded 


that epiſcopal indifference is not leſs culpable than 
puritanic auſterity and Romiſh ſuperſtition. An 
abuſe of the beſt things generates the worſt ; and 


itſelf, | 


it is this abuſe only that I would ceuſure. 
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itſelf. Better, ſays Plutarch, that men 


ſhould ſay, Plutarch never lived, than 
that he was cruel, revengeful, and un- 
juſt.— The enthuſiaſm of my parents was 


at the ſame time ſo exceſſive, that they 


neglected all the cares and buſineſs of 
life, living entirely on the produce of a 
ſmall family eſtate, and ſubjecting them- 
felves to all the various modes of felt- 
mortification, which monkiſh ſuperſtition 
has invented; that by rendering this life 
miſerable, they: might/ ſecure eternal 
ee in the future *, The ſame 


prevailing 
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viewes that governed theſe perſons, and thoſe which 
induce any man to forego a preſnt ſenſual enjoy - 


ment, from a'perfuaſion that its ſatisfaction will 
afterwards be repayed by one a thouſand times 


more deſirable? Or can a perſon in one inſtance 
merit Heaven more than in the other? But to 
ſuppoſe with them, that mankind have been crea- 
ted. for a life, to be inceſſantly employed in impor- 
tunate prayers, abſtinence, ſelf- mortification, and 


the auſterities of — deyotion, is a ſuppoſition 
derived 
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prevailing diſpoſition induced them to 
deſign me for the ſervice of religion: 
the ſtudy of polemic divinity was, how- 
ever, but ill ſuited to my natural turn; 
and phyſick being more generally taught 


— R 


derived from the phrenzy of religious madneſs; 
and is loudly contradicted every moment by the 
neceſſary avocations of life, and the wants, cares, 
paſſions, and deſires, inherent in humanity; and 
every perſon by whom it is imbibed, muſt not only 
oppoſe thoſe ſenſations which nature, for neceſſary 
purpoſes, has implanted in his conſtitution; but re- 
ject the evidence of his ſenſes, which ſeelingly de- 
monſtrate that a variety of toils and cares are ne- 
ceſſary to procure the means of ſubſiſtence through 
life, which certainly would not be the caſe if no. 
tions like theſe had a real foundation; yet ſuch is 
our credulity, that they have frequently prevailed; 
and but a few years ſince this phrenzy became ſo 
epidemical in ſome of our New England colonies, 
that preaching and praying were the conſtant oc 
cupations not only of the clergy, but laity alſo; 
and not only on Sundays, but every other day of 

the week, to the entire neglect of agriculture and 
all temporal concerns; ſo that univerſal famine 
and poverty became imminent dangers, and were 
only averted by the timely” intetpoßtion of their 
reſpeRive legiſlatures. 


[ and 
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and ſtudied at Edinburgh, where I had 
been placed, attracted my chief atten- 
tion; and after ſome time, the death of 
of my father left me at liberty to indulge 
my inclinations, and apply myſelf wholly 
to that ſtudy. But in this I was, how- 
ever, ſoon after interrupted ; for not- 

withſtanding all the care that is taken to 
_ exclude female proſtitutes from that city, 
1, like many other of my fellow-ſtudents, 
found it eaſier to gratify than ſuppreſs 
thoſe defires which nature, for the pre- 
ſervation of our ſpecies, deſigned to pre- 
vail over every other conſideration : but 
unfortunately my indulgence in this par- 
_ ticular, was followed by conſequences 
which rendered it evident, and expoſed 
my conduct to the cognizance and diſ- 
cipline of the Kirk, This I at firſt de- 
ſpiſed, but ſoon found it would bring 
me into ſerious difficulties, as it had al- 
ready done the unfortunate woman with 
whom I had been connected. I there- 
fore converted that-part of my father's 


eſtate 
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eſtate which had devolved to me, into 
money; and after making ſome compen- 
ſation to the woman I have but now men- 
tioned, for the detriment to which I had 
in part contributed, I departed for Lon- 
don, to eſcape eccleſiaſtical puniſhment, 
and arrived there with about ſix hundred 
pounds, where I continued my medical 
ſtudies, commencing pupil to the phyſi- 
cians of one of the principal hoſpitals in 
that city, and alſo attending the lectures 
of the moſt eminent readers in the dif- 
ferent branches of medicine there. Lon- 
don, however, afforded a new and unex- 
peected ſcene of life; where religion was 

ſo far from being conſidered as the only 
buſineſs of life, that its moſt important 
duties ſeldom received an occaſional ob- 
ſervance; whilſt the love of pleaſure, or 
of wealth, as the means of attaining it in 
the preſent ſtate of exiſtence, was the uni- 
verſal principle of action; where frivo- 
lous arts were honoured and rewarded, 
whilſt the uſeful were deſpiſed and neg- 


lefted ; 
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lected; a dancing-maſter gaining more in 
a day, than a labourer of the field in a 
month; modeſty exiled; marriages a 
cloak for licentiouſneſs, and openly vio- 
lated ; virtuous wives diſconſolate, but 
courtezans exulting ; debauchery con- 
taminating the ſource of our ſpecies ; 
the aged retaining the vices of youth; 
the young aged in conflitution before 
the years of maturity; money always 


ready for dreſs and entertainment, but 


never to relieve the indigent or miſerable; 
publick aſſemblies glaring with jewels and 
gold, but the ſtreets and temples crow- 
ded with wretchedneſs and beggary; and 
every man repeating the language of vir- 
tue, but contriving the ruin of his neigh- 
bour.— Pregnant with ſenſations of hu- 
manity, and deſtitute of all artifice, even 
of the little cunning ſo neceſſary for ſelf- 
"preſervation, I entered on this buſy in- 
-ſidious ſtage of nature inverted ; where 
J faw myſelf ſurrounded by thouſands 
without one friend, and felt all the in- 


con- 
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conveniences of a crowd, complicated 
with all the anxiety of ſolitude , “nag, 
civitas, magna ſolitudo.” But the connec- 
tions, which I naturally formed in the 
courſe of my ſtudies, aſſiſted by a gen- 
teel appearance, in a few months over- 
came this inconvenience ; and, procured 
me a more diffuſive and expenſive ac- 
quaintance than was ſuitable to the nar- 
rowneſs of my fortune: pleaſure and 
gaiety have many charms, nor could I 
reſiſt their allurements; but ſtill I re- 
tained ſufficient prudence not to ſuffer 
them to obſtruct the progreſs of my 
| ſtudies. in any conſiderable degree. | 
During my reſidence in London, YZ * 
came acquainted with Miſs Ruſſel, 
young lady of conſiderable beauty and of 
a pleaſing vivacity of temper, who was 
likewiſe intitled to five thouſand pounds 
on her marriage; a ſtate for which I had 
been ſome time inclined, provided I could 
enter it with an agreeable woman, poſ- 
ſeſſed of a fortune proportioned to the 
Vol. III. S attendant 
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attendant expence of a family ; becaaſe 
I had found celibacy inconvenient, I will 
venture to ſay unnatural, and had diſ- 
covered that an intercourſe with proſti- 
tutes was not only dangerous and ex- 
penſive, but alſo a very imperfect gratifi- 
cation of my deſires, and was unwilling 
to involve another woman in difficulties, 
by ſeducing her from chaſtity : judging 
therefore that Miſs Ruſſel was capable 
of inſpiring me with a paſſion ſufficiently 
ardent for ſecuring our nuptial felicity, 1 
J ſerioufly reſolved to addreſs her with 
propoſals of marriage: but having diſ- 
covered that modeſty, though univerſally 
commended, was univerſally neglected, 
but more eſpecially by the fair ſex ; whilſt 
impudence, as univerſally decried, was 
always ſucceſsful ; I reſolved to attain 
that qualification, but ſoon found that 
native, genuine impudence, that enviable 
accompliſhment among civilized nations, 
is inimitable ; and all my attempts to 
aſſume it were ſo aukward, as to diſcover 

i | "ThE - 
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the counterfeit, and compel me to aban- 
don its purſuit. But though I deſpaired 
of ſucceſs in this attempt, my hopes of 
gaining Miſs Ruſſel, notwithſtanding the 
obſtacle of my modeſty, were in no de- 
gree impaired; and in a few months ſhe 
promiſed me her hand, though ſhe al- 
ways poſtponed the time of executing 
her promiſe, for various reaſons, until 
near two years had elapſed from the time 
J had commenced her ſuitor ; buſineſs at 
that time obliged me to go into the coun- 
try for a fortnight, and ſhe fixed the 
week after my return for the celebration 
of our nuptials : but on my arrival in 
town, I found her already married. to a 
dancing-maſter, who except his human 
form, and caper-cutting accompliſhments, 
had no qualifications ſuperior to thoſe of 
ſome of the monkies in Guiana, My 
ſurprize at this event was not greater 
than my diſappointment, which was, in- 
deed, ſevere ; becauſe the promiſe Miſs 
Ruſſel had made me of her hand, and. 
. „„ 
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my dependance on her fulfilling it, had 

induced me to ſtay longer in London 

than was neceſſary for the completion of 

my medical ſtudies; and I had thereby 

not only neglected eſtabliſhing myſelf in 

the buſineſs of my profeſſion, but had 

nearly expended all my little fortune, by 

the various amuſements to -which love 

and gallantry with her had engaged me. 
The mortification of this diſappointment, 

together with the gloomy proſpect of life 
that lay before me, naturally created no 

{mall uneaſineſs in my mind. As to my 
pafſion for Miſs Ruſſel, it was ſuppreſſed 

with more facility; the loſs of a woman 

who could ſo inconſiderately throw her- 

ſelf away on a moſt worthleſs man, did 

not appear to me a reaſonable cauſe of 

anxiety : La Bruyere, though ſufficiently 

ſenſible to the charms of female beauty, 

_ declares that its caprice is a natural an- 
tidote to its poiſon ; ſo I found it in the 

preſent caſe; the ſilly choice and capri- 

£iors behaviour of Miſs Ruſſel, ſerved 

_ by 
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to awaken me from the abſurdity of my 
prepoſſeſſion in her favour; I examined, 
and found that my paſſion had its ori- 
gin in the little affectations of coquetry, 
_ which a warm imagination had improved 
into real charms ! and by thus knowing 
the cauſe of my diſtemper, reaſon effected 
my cure, and reſtored my priſtine inde- 
pendance. With how much utility might 
this example be imitated by the gene- 
rality of diſappointed lovers, who are 
captivated rather by imaginary than real 
charms! Though I could not but be 
diſpleaſed at Miſs Ruſſel's behaviour to- 
wards me, yet the puniſhment which 
followed her imprudent choice, was more 
than ſufficient to convert my reſentment 
to pity, and amply verified the following 
lines of Dr. Young, 


1. you reſent. and wiſh a woman ill, 


But turn her o'er one moment to her wv//.”? 


In a few months after her marriage 
with the dancing-maſter, he, as I have 
C7 ſince 


of her fortune in gaiety, and diſcharging 


hours before, with all the inſolence and 
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fince heard, after having diſſipated a par: 


his former debts, ſuddenly left her to ex- 
perience the miſeries of want, and e, 
pended the remainder in a foreign coun- | 
try.—But to return to my own affairs; AK 
while I was agitated by the uneaſineſs of ³ 
my late diſappointment, and doubtful ü 
where to fix myſelf, or what courſe of ME 
life to purſue, I had ſpent an evening 
with ſome of my acquaintance at a ta- 
tern in Weſtminſter, hoping that wine 
and gay ſociety would alleviate the weight 
of my uneaſineſs : the clock had ſtruck 
two before we ſeparated; and ] entered 
the ftreet oppreſſed with painful reflec- 
tions, which all my endeavours had been 
unable to diſſipate ; in my way home I 
returned alone through the Strand and 
Fleet-ſtreet, treading the ſteps where 
pomp and vanity had paſſed but a few 
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pageantry of wealth. But theſe no 
longer appeared, nor did the hurry, the 
noiſe, 
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noiſe, and rattle of paſſing crowds and 
rowling carriages, any longer diſturb 
contemplation : all was ſilent and ſoli- 
tary ; the happy were at reſt; the la- 
bourer had exchanged his toil for the 
bleſſings of peaceful ſlumber, and the 
fleeping watchman forgot his hour ; the 
noiſe and buſtle of human pride had 
vaniſhed, and nothing was awake but 
guilt, riot, and miſery : a melancholy 
gloom every where prevailed, and none 
appeared but the lewd, diſhoneſt, or 
wretched, difperſed here and there, and 
no longer wearing even the maſk of de- 
cency ; ſome of them perhaps ſtrangers 
or orphans, making the ſtreets their beds, 
and ſeeking a momentary oblivion to 
their miſeries, in every vacant receptacle; 
but the greater number were ſhivering 
temales, whoſe rags afforded: but a par- 
tial covering to their nakedneſs, who 
having perhaps been once the hope and joy 
of reputable or honeſt parents, had been. 

flattered, ſeduced, and abandoned to the 
ER C4 mat 
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moſt abject proſtitution; compelled to 
encounter the afperities of winter, and 
ſeek a ſcanty morſel, by folliciting even 
the loweſt of men to a commerce, for 
-which hunger muſt have left them no 
-appetite, and for which their extreme 
-wicichedneſs muſt have made them ſo diſ- 
qualified : poor houſeleſs wretches ! Di- 
owned by the world, perſecuted by ſu— 
bordinate power, and oppreſſed even by 
thoſe ſocial inſtitutions from which others 
- derive ſecurity x. And all theſe wretched 
ſpectacles, thought I, have been created 
by poverty; and how ſoon may I, un- 
-pitied, ſuffer thoſe wants which oppreſs 
others with ſuch complicated miſeries ? 
The time may be near; the pittance 


— 


td 


There is a fimilitude between ſome of theſe re- 
flections, and thoſe contained in a Night Piece 
Written by Dr. Goldſmith; whether they were na- 
turally ſuggeſted to Mr. Gordon by the fame ob- 
jecis, or whether he had ſeen the piece in queſtion, 
the reader may determine. 
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that is now left me, will be but a mo- 
mentary ſecurity againſt the horrors of 
penury : indulging theſe painful reflec- 
tions, I arrived at the door of my lodg- 
ing, and knocked for admiſſion, but be- 
fore this could be obtained, with inex- 
preſſible ſurprize I found myſelf arreſted 
for the debt of an acquaintance, who 
(before my late diſappointment) had been 
in danger of a priſon through the failure 
of a remittance, which he pretended to 
expect from his friends; and as I thought 
him poſſeſſed of too much integrity to let 
me become a ſufferer by doing a good 
action, and had therefore joined with him 
in a promiſſory note for the payment of 
the debt which had that day become due, 
and for which I then found myſelf ar- 
reſted, he having fled the evening be- 
fore, though I was ignorant of the ex- 
tent of his ingratitude. It will be eaſier 
to conceive than deſcribe the ſenſations. 
that J felt on this occaſion ; my former 
melancholy was now. aggravated by the 
C4 | horrors 
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horrors of a jail, which my inexperienced 
frighted imagination painted as conſe- 
quences that I muſt ſoon expect. In 
this ſtate of mind I was conducted to a 
ſpunging-houſe, where my reception in 
no reſpect contributed to diminiſh my 
uneaſineſs, The family had been ſome 
hours aſleep, and therefore I was imme- 
diately ſhown to a room with a dirty bed 
and iron bars at its windows ; the houſe- 
keeper waited till I was undreſſed, and 
then took away my candle, leſt (as I 
ſuppoſe) I ſhould ſet the houſe on fire to 
make my eſcape, and then locked the 
door, and afterwards bolted it on the 
_ oppoſite ſide: and thus left me to my 
own refleftions for the remainder of the 
night ; theſe had already been diverted 
from myſelf by the iron bars, the turn- 
ing of the lock, and the grating noiſe of 
the bolt; and from thence were con- 
verted towards the means of freeing my- 
ſelf from the preſent confinement ; the 
firſt I had ever before ſuffered. The 
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debt for which I was in arreſt, amounted 
to ſeventy-five pounds; and all that I 
poſſeſſed, except my cloaths,. and a few 
guineas in my pocket, was no more than: 
one hundred pounds, and that had been. 
| lent on intereſt to a Scotch gentleman, 

with whom it was, indeed, ſufficiently. 
ſecure, but who was then unfortunately 
in. Scotland, though expected in town 
very ſoon, and until his return I ſaw no- 
method of recovering my liberty; and: 
therefore -anticipated in idea all the hor- 
rors of imprifonment for ſeveral weeks; 
but was at length delivered from theſe: 
painful ſenſations, by the bleſſings of 
balmy ſleep, that powerful reſtorer of 
exhauſted ſtrength, whoſe languid charm: 
ſuſpends our cares, baniſhes our ſorrows, 
and relieves our ſevereſt pains. Early 
the next morning I awoke to a ſenſe of 
my diſagreeable ſituation, from which 
J had been for a while relieved; and as 
the ideas it excited were very unpleaſing, 
I roſe and dreſſed myſelf, but on at- 
8 . n 
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tempting to open the door I found it ſtill 
locked, and 'was therefore compelled to 


wait in impatient expectation *till near 


ten o'clock, when our Cerberus with his 
keys enlarged the extent of my confine- 


ment, and gave me an opportunity of 
deſcending to the hall, the outer door of 
which was, however, ſufficiently ſecured 
by locks ; and from the windows I could 
perceive that my ſituation was oppoſite 
to the Compter in Wood-ſtreet, a place 
that formed a very diſagreeable proſpect, 
as I knew that after four-and- twenty 


hours were expired, it would be in the 
power of my bailiff to lodge me in that 


or another equally unplealing receptacle. 


A few minutes brought down the reſt of 


my companions 1a adverſity, who were 
pretty numerous; and as people in at- 
fliction ſeldom. are very attentive to cere- 
monious reſtraints, we ſoon formed an ac- 
quaintance, in which every one communi- 
cated to the others as much of his ſitua- 


tion as he choſe. The firſt day the keeper 
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of this *© Houſe of Safety,” as it was 
called, appeared tolerably civil to' me, 
except in the extravagance of his prices; 
but on the following, when going to priſon, 
was the only alternative to my ſtaying 
there, I experienced the ſame inſolent 
treatment which ſome of my companions 
had before received. The proviſion made 
for our entertainment, notwithſtanding 
the price at which it was charged, was 
the worſt I had ever ſeen ſerved in Lon- 
don ; and if any preſumed to complain 
of it, he was threatened with a removal 
to the Compter, on the oppoſite ſide of 
the way; add to this, that our bailiff 
frequently ſollicited pecuniary gratifica- 
tions for their indulgence in permitting 
us to ſtay out of priſon after the time 
allowed by law had elapſed; and theſe 
we thought ourſelves. obliged to make 
them, though ſenſible that they received 
an allowance from our keeper for bring- 
ing each of us to his houſe, out of the 
extravagant profits he thereby gained.; 
and 
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and indeed bailiffs and keepers of Spung- 
ing-houſes, by their familiarity with the 
ſufferings of mankind, become ſo ſteeled 
againſt the tender ſenſations of humanity, 
that they can ſee with the greateſt ob- 
duracy, the greateſt objects of commiſe- 
ration, and without the leaſt remorſe can 
live by oppreſſing the wretched. I; how- 
ever, ſoon became ſenſible that confine- 
ment, whether in a priſon, or, a Houſe 
of Safety,” was but little different, but 
that if the latter was in ſome degree more 
eligible, its advantages were in- no man- 
ner equal to the inſolence and extortions: 
by which it was purchaſed; and therefore 
ſignified my intention of going to the 
Compter. This was no ſooner known, 
than the bailiff who before had demanded 
money for indulging my ſtay, and the 
houſe-keeper who had treated me with. 
unmerited inſolence, uſed every perſua- 
ſion to divert me from my intention; 
aggravating the miſeries of a jail, and 
repreſenting it as infeſted with a conta- 
gious 
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gious fever, crowded, and having no va- 


cant rooms or beds: by theſe and other 


objections they ſucceeded in altering my 
reſolution, with which they were doubtleſs. 


| pleaſed, becauſe I had ſtill a little money 
remaining, though perhaps leſs than they 
imagined; but when this was expended, 


I was inſtantly hurried to priſon, that. 
horrid receptacle generated in. civilized: 
ſocieties for depriving its members of the 
moſt important of their natural rights. 
How many wretched beings did I not 
there diſcover, emaciated by their paſt 
and the proſpect of their future miſeries, 
and diſeafed by the infalubrious exhala- 
tions they had long inſpired: in that damp 
and dreary abode, ſecluded: from the ſo- 
ciety of mankind, injured in reputation, 
and denied the illuſive joys of hope, the 
conſolations of friendſhip, and even the 
neceſſaries of life. Horrid ſepulchres ! 
n which the living are inter'd, who think- 
ing themſelves conſigned to death, either 
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await it as a bleſſing, or expect it as a 
puniſhment. And even theſe miſeries, 
great as they be, are aggravated by be- 
ing communicated through the tender 
connections of ſuffering families: chil- 
dren lamenting the captivity of their 
fathers, and fathers the diſtreſſes of their 
wives and children ! Deteſted be thoſe 
ſocial inſtitutions which conſign indi- 
viduals to wretchedneſs like this, for 
no other crime than that of being poor, 
and unable to ſatisfy the demands of 
their creditors; and curſt be thoſe mer- 
cileſs wretches who avail themſelves of a 
power communicated by theſe inſtitu- 
tions, to gratify the infernal ſuggeſtions 
of tyranny or revenge for to what 
other end can a man be deprived of 
the rights of nature, of liberty, and its 
bleſſed appendages ; when it is univer- 
ſally known, that impriſonment can en- 
able no perſon to pay his debts? But why 
is this power granted when it can pro- 
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| duce no good, and is ſo often perverted 
to the injury of others &? But leaving 
this 


. 


making it felony without benefit of clergy, to fail 


1. 


»The multitudes who crowd the jails in this 
kingdom, and by their confinement are not only 
rendered uſeleſs to themſelves, but a burthen to 
the ſtate, create an important evil that Joudly de- 
mands the attention of the legiſlature, The a&s 
of inſolvency that have been occaſionally made, 
are but very ineffectual remedies, and the evil ſtill 
continues to the reproach of our laws and govern- 
ment. That thoſe who have ſufficient property 
ſhould be impriſoned 'till their debts are duly paid, 
is but reaſonable ; but that thoſe who have it not, 


ſhould be confined during the pleaſure of their 


creditors, and deprived of all means of acquiring it, 
is certainly repugnant to juſtice, and the policy of 
a well-governed ſociety. Did I not fear the impu- 


tation of preſumption, I would venture to propoſe 


an adequate remedy for this evil; but, perhaps, 
this fear ought not to deter any perſun from doing 


a thing which may poſſibly be of ſervice to the 


community. Let me obſerve then, that property 
might be reaſonably ſecured, and our priſons freed 
from thoſe ſuffering multitudes with which they are 
ſo frequently crowded ; if upon arreſting a man for 


debt, he was permitted to return to the management 


of his own concerns, on entering into a recogui- 
rance for his own appearance, at the ſame time 
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this queſtion to be anſwered by the le- 

more of civilized ſocieties, let me re- 
turn 


in ſurrendering himſelf to the judgment of the 
court where his cauſe depended; and if a debtor 
in execution might after ſix months impriſonment, 
recover his liberty, by ſurrendering all his effects, 
expectances, &c. for the benefit of his creditors, 
on oath, making the ſmalleſt ſecretion felony alſo; 
when a debtor has done this, what greater ſatis- 
faction can he give his creditors, or why ſhould. 


they be allowed to conſign him to the horrors of a 
priſon, *till the meridian of life is over, and he 
dlſabled from ever ſucceeding in life. I am aware 


how many are of opinion, that long impriſonment 
is but a juſt puniſhment for thoſe who will have the 
temerity to incur debts. they are unable to diſ- 
charge; but granting this to be true, the ſame 
law that puniſhes theſe, oppreſſes thoſe, who by 


-unavoidable misfortunes have incured the like inſol- 


vency, and confounds the innocent with the guilty. 
A ſenſe of preſent want will often engage people to 
employ all their credit to relieve them, at the ex- 
pence even of future impriſonment and loſs of 


freedom; but would it not be more eligible to di- 


miniſn the eaſe with which theſe people gain cre- 
dit, (by leflening the power of their creditors over 
their perſons) than to ſuffer them to be rendered. 
uſeleſs to themſelves and the publick, by confive- 


ment ſor one imprudent action? I would not, 
however, 
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turn to my own ſituation, which on va- 
rious accounts, was ſufficiently diſagree- 
able, but eſpecially on that of wanting 
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money for ſubſiſtence ; for whatever 
many people may think, it is certainly 
neceſſary to eat in a priſon ; and that I 
might do this, I was forced to recur to 
the expedient of pawning my cloaths, a 
practice to which, till then, I had been a 
ſtranger. I ſoon, however, found that a 


| ſenſe of my own difficulties, and thoſe 


— 9 — 


however, exempt the debtor who might be diſ- 
charged on ſurrendering his effects, from. after- 


wards paying the full debts, if ever he became 


able, as nothing but continual inability can juſtly 
cancel them; and I am perſuaded, that all the 
abuſes of the Bankrupt Act have ariſen ſolely by 
this exemption from future payment. I ſhould 


have propoſed, that debtors might be immediately 


diſcharged upon making this ſurrender ; but I 


Judged it reaſonable to expoſe them to a ſhort term 


of impriſonment, to reſtrain them from abuſing 
their credit to the injury of others; and am per- 
ſuaded, that thoſe who cannot be reſtrained by the 
fear of confinement for ſix months, will not regard 


of 


it for a longer term. 
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44 Taz HISTORY or 
of my companions in confinement, di- 
.miniſhed daily, and in the term of a week 


I was but little affected by my ſituation; 


and believe, in reality, that I was much 
eaſter and leſs chagrined, than I have 


been at a very trivial diſappointment, 
under much leſs embarrafling circum- 
ſtances. The human mind is ſo formed, 
that a ſmall degrge of force will impel it 
to a certain degree of pleaſure or pain, 


beyond which no impetus, however for- 
cible, will make it excede: man is ſuſ- 
pended in a medium of incidents, which 
by their effects, create either pleaſure or 
pain; by thefe he is ever impreſſed to a 
certain degree, as by the incumbent at- 
moſphere; and according to the preva- 


lence of the former or latter, he con- 
ſiders us happy or miſerable. But as 
our ideas of theſe accidents are only com- 


parative, whenever the mind is for a 
ſeaſon depreſſed by pain, its uneaſineſs is 


again repayed by recovering from the 
depreſſion; or if that never happens, the 
” 1 mind 
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mind ſoon becomes familiar with its fallen 


ſtate, and then regains it former content- 
ment. The ſame effects ariſe from an 


= clevation by pleaſure : gratified ambition 


will create momentary ſenſations of hap- 


pineſs; but the ſoul, though at firſt ela- 


ted by the event, every hour perceives 
a diminution of its influence, till fami- 
liarity deprives it of the power of pleaſ- 
ing. An 1nattention to this 1mportant 
truth, is the ſource of all that inquie- 
tude we ſuffer, either from the impoſſi- 


bility of attaining the power, riches, or 
honour, with which our ſuperiors are in- 


veſted ; or the fear of falling to that in- 
ferior ſtate in which others are placed, 
Even flavery itſelf 1s not without its 
pleaſures; the appetite which labour 
creates, gives to the coarſeſt food a reliſh 
equal to that of a luxurious banquet ; 
and the flave from the ſucceſs of thoſe 
little concerns, whica even that ſtate al- 
lows, derives all the. ſatisfaction that a 
monarch receives from extending his do- 
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46 Tux HISTORY or 
minions, or bleſſing his ſubjects; if his 


freedom is abridged, ſo is the circle of 


his cares; and from the ſmiles of his 
maſter he feels all the ſatisfaction that a 
miniſter can receive from the favour of 
his ſovereign. Even in the moſt abject 
condition of life, there is a conſolation 
in knowing that we cannot be more 
wretched, and the hopes of exchanging 
our. preſent for a better ſtate, alleviate 
its ills : the poignancy of pain is repayed 
by the joys of ſucceeding eaſe ; and 


neither the pleaſures of life yield that 


Felicity which we vainly hope, nor its 
evils thoſe pangs we fooliſhly dread ; 
the righteous Deity having equally dil- 
tributed the joys and ills of life, ſo that 
except pain, ſickneſs, or real want, no 
change of external circumſtances can 


augment or impair our felicity.— After 


1 had ſeen®one month elapſe in confine- 
ment, the gentleman with whom the lit- 
tle remainder of my fortune was de- 
poſited, arrived in town, and gave me 
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the means of recovering my liberty. The 


joy I felt on this occaſion was, perhaps, 
never equalled by the moſt fortunate 
event of my lite ; I rambled over the 


town for ſeveral hours, to uſe my free- 
dom, pleaſed at every ſtep I could make 


without the reſtraint of a priſon wall 


When the novelty of freedom was a lit- 
tle over, I retired to the lodgings I had 
before occupied, and where I had. yet 
a few things remaining. But though I 
found them in the poſſeſſion of another 
perſon, I procured a bed in the houſe for 


that night, During my confinement I 
had avoided ſending for aſliſtance to any 
of my friends, though they had before 
often offered it when they knew I had 


no need of it; my experience in life had 


taught me, that revealing my wants, was 


by no means the way to obtain relief; 


but had the caſe been otherwiſe, 1 would. 
not haye choſe to excite their compaſſion 


at the expence of their friendſhip; for 


pity and eſteem are ſentiments incompa- 


tible 
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tible with each other, and however the 
mind may. for a moment fluctuate be- 
tween them, one will ſoon annihilate the 
other. I was likewiſe ſenſible that every 
obligation a man receives, in ſome mea- 
ſure ſtrips him from his native dignity 
and mdependence, and had therefore en- 
deavoured, as much as poſſible, to con- 
ceal my misfortunes; but J diſcovered 
that enſuing day, that all my- attempts 
for that purpoſe had been unſucceſsful ; 
for wherever | went I found the know- 


ledge of my fituation had gone before 


me, and I] was avoided by my acquaint- 
ance as an infection. Poverty itſelf I 
could have ſupported, but complicated 


with contempt, it became intolerable : 
vanity may excite us to bear misfortunes, 
whilſt applauding friends, or an admir- 
ing world, are ſpectators of our forti- 
tude ; but in the vale of obſcurity, de- 
ſerted and deſpiſed by all, who can pa- 
tiently ſupport their pains ? The novelty 
of freedom was gone, and I left to reflect 


s 
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on my own ſituation, which appeared as 
- unhappy as. when I had been in priſon ; 
though but a few days before I had en- 


vied the felicity of the wretch, who, with- 


out controul, could walk through the 
ſtreets, and ſollicit alms from the paſſing 
croud. Thus it ever is with the reſtleis 
mind : the flave fancies happineſs 1n free- 


dom ; that. obtained, he looks for it in 


the conveniences of life, afterwards in its 
luxuries ; and when all theſe are attained, 
he ſeeks for it in dignity and power. All 


that remained to me, after freeing myſelf 


from priſon, and my cloaths from pay, 
was fifteen guineas ; and with theſe I re- 
tired to an obſcure lodging, diſguſted at 
a venal world, that efteem the want of 
wealth as a want of virtue, to reſolve on 
the future courſe of my life. Though I 
was to be humble, my education had not 
been ſuch as could make me callous to 
contempt z and a conſciouſneſs of the 
rectitude of my intentions told me, that 
chough I was unfortunate, it was not 
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becauſe I was more undeſerving than 


others ; 


preſſed by a ſenſe of my poverty. I be- 


held in idea Cincinatus, the great dicta- 
tor, preparing on his hearth a homely 
repaſt with thoſe hands that had ſubdued 


the enemies of his country, and born the 
reflected that So- 
crates the reformer, and Memmius Agrip- 
pa, the arbiter of his country, had been 
the one maintained, and the other buried 
by contribution; and that the great Sci- 


pio Africanus had been ſo poor, that the 


portions of his daughters were paid by 
the publick: who then, thought I, would 
repine at adoption into a family that has 
been honoured by ſuch illuſtrious an- 


ceſtors? But theſe reflections, though for 


2 while they ſerved to ſooth my vanity, 
would by no means gratify the ſenſations 
of hunger; and I ſoon found it neceſſary 
to think of ſome eſtabliſhment by which 
T might earn the means of ſubſiſtence ; 


and knowing it would be impoſſible to 
ſettle 


nor was my native pride de- 
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ſettle myſelf in the buſineſs of my pro- 


feſſion in Great Britain, ſo ſpeedily as my 


neceſſities required, I reſolved on viſiting 


one of the Indies, and a few moments 
reflection induced me to prefer the Weſt; 


as I knew the other to be overſtocked 
with adventurers, and was alſo ſenſible 


that I had not ſufficient intereſt to pro- 


cure that favour, which alone can render 
the greateſt abilities ſucceſsful in that 
quarter of the world, in the preſent venal 


age. I therefore augmented the ſmall 


ſum of money I had yer lefr, by ſelling 


ſome unneceſſary articles of dreſs and 


gaiety; and, with all poſſible frugality, 


tranſported myſelf to Barbadoes. Per 


mare pauperim fugiens per ſaxa, per ignes.” 


My ſorrows I prudently left behind me 
in my native country, and during my 
paſſage, indulged the moſt flattering 
hopes of ſucceſs in my enterprize ; by 
winch my ſpirits were exhilarated, and 
all my faculties recovered from their late 


D 2 depreſſions 
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_ depreſſion. Happy pliability of the hu- 


man mind, that can embrace thoſe pleaſ- 
ing illuſions which cheat anxiety and for- 
row of their tedious moments! Long 
ſince had my days been numbered, had 
I not trod fo often on this enchanted 


ground: whenever the paths of life are 


too rugged for my feet, I conſtantly re- 
tire to the ſmooth meanders, which fan- 
cy has ſtrewed with the flowers of vi- 
fionary delight, and return refreſhed and 
1nvigorated : * ſurely this is not walking in 
@ vain ſhadow.” x- n my arrival at Bar- 
badoes, I found that ſeveral new planta- 
tions were forming (by gentlemen be- 
longing to that iſland) in Demerary, the 
ſettlement of which had been but lately 
began, and was adviſed to come hither, 

as I accordingly did; and engaged my- 
ſelf for a little time in the buſineſs of my 


' profeſſion, till I became acquainted with 


* * , 
* 


* See Yorick's Sentimental journey. . 
| | the 
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the Indians; and the ſimplicity and hap- 
pineſs of their lives and manners, ſo con- 


formable to the primitive inſtitutions of 


nature, co-operating with the diſguſt I 
had before conceived for civilization, en- 
gaged me to retire with them to the woods 
of Guiana, and fix my reſidence in the 
place where you did me the favour of a 
viſit, Here, by the ſervices which my 
profeſſion has enabled me to render them, 


aſſiſted by ſome of the moſt ſurprizing 


phenomena of chemiſtry, natural magic 
and electricity, I have inſpired them with 


both love and reſpect, and. ſecured my 


con ſafety, freedom, and independence: 
and here I have employed myſelf in 
ranging the delightful fields of nature, 
contemplating her various productions, 
and comparing her ordinary operations 
with thoſe extraordinary effects in which 
ſhe eludes the ſagacity of finite reaſon, 
And in this employment I have enjoyed 
ſuch calm, ſolid, and rational - happineſs, 
that I have no wiſh or deſire ever to 
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change my. ſphere of life &. In this 
ſtate, conicious that there is no virtue 
in 
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* Leſt the pampered ſons of luxury, who are 
inſenſible to the pleaſures of an eaſy, unconſtrained, 
independent life, ſuch as the American Indians en- 
joy, ſhould conſider Mr. Gordon's deſerting the ad- 
vantages of ſociety, and what we conſider as an 
improved life, I ſhall ſubjoin a fact to which I was 
myſelf an eye witneſs. At colonel Boquet's expe- 
dition againft the Ohio Indians in 1764, when, by 
the conditions of peace, they were obliged to reſtore 
their captives, many among them conſidered their 
return to their friends and countrymen as a new 
captivity; and not only parted from the ſavages 
with reluctance, but with tears. The Shawaneſe 
found it neceſſary to bind ſeveral of their priſoners, 


- and force them to the camp; and ſeveral women 


who had beei delivered up, afterwards found means 
toeſcape to the Indian town ; and others who could 
not effect this, clung to their ſavage friends, re- 
fuſing to part z and continued many days, making 
the bittereſt lamentations, and refuſing all ſuſten- 
ance, Nor did the Indians in their turn diſcover 
leſs affect ion for their departing captives, whom 
they delivered up with the utmoſt reluctance and 
torrents of tears, viſiting them daily, during their 
ftay in camp, and preſenting them with corn, 
meat, ſk ns, horſes, and every thing beſides that 


_ they could poſſibly ſpare, They alſo did more; 


they 
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in reſiſting our natural appetites ; and 
that, to ſatisfy their demands, is the only 
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they eren ſollicited and obtained leave to accom- 
pany them on their return home with the army; 
and employed themſelves in hunting, and bringing 
provitions for them on the roads; and a young In- 
dian of the Mingo tribe, having formed an attach- 
ment to a female captive belonging to Virginia, 
and been permitted to call her his wife, gave an 
inſtance of love that appears romantic ; for againit 
all remonſtrances of the imminent danger of his . 
approaching the frontiers of our colonies, he per- 
ſiſted in following her, at the riſk of being mur- 
dered by the ſurviving relations of many unfortu- 
nate perſons, who had been ſcalped or captiv ated 
by the warriors of his nation. *Tis certain the fe- 
rocity of theſe ſavages. is terrible in war ; but in 
peace their kindneſs and humanity are virtues 
worthy of imitation by thoſe who glory in chriſti- 
anity and civilization. When either affection or 
caprice determines them to give life to a priſoner, 
they give every thing, which in their opinion, be- 
longs to it; he is at once incorporated with them, 
and is in every reſpect treated like themſelves: the - 
infants are adopted by ſome among them, and 
treated like children of their own body; and no 
woman thus ſaved, is reſerved from baſe motives, 
or her honour ever violated. 
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way to avoid their importunity, I have 
taken a female companion from among 
the Indians, and for ten years we have 
cohabited as man and wife; united agree- 
able to the laws of nature, without any 
other obligation than that of conſtant mu- 
tual affection ; the poſlibility of parting, 
- alarms each of us, and our fears of dil- 
pleaſing each other, tempered by the al- 
ſurance of mutual love, produces reci- 
procal deference, condeſcenſion, and aſ- 
ſiduity to pleaſe ; which afford conſtant 
fuel to the amorous fire, that ſo long has 
warmed our breaſts, The facility of ſe- 
parating, unites us more ſtrongly ; all 
our endearments are more pleaſing, be- 
cauſe they are voluntary, and free from 
that diſguſt which is always created by a 
ſenſe of duty.—— This is an union of 
hearts, nor do the dictates of nature re- 
quire any other. What is there under 
the yoke of marriage, preferable to this, 
except its indiſſolubility? But is not a 
volun- 
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voluntary union, founded on mutual 
tenderneſs, more pure, honourable, and 
holy, than one that is only ſecured by 
conſtraint? I muſt, however, acknowledge, 
that were Jin a ſtate of ſociety, | would 
not cohabit with a woman I loved, in a 
manner that would diſhonour her, or 
become the father of children, whom 
the world would deſpiſe for illegitimacy. 
No, [| would then marry ; but in a ſtate 
of nature, as I now live, I think it ſuffi- 
cient to obey the laws of nature—lI find 
] have wrote a long, and I fear unen- 
tertaining letter ; but ſhould you think 
otherwiſe, I will again reſume ny pen 
on any ſubje& you may deſire; for 
though I have deſerted: civilized ſociety, 
I ſhall be always pleaſed by an inter- 
courſe with thoſe few who are in it, that 


have ſufficient liberality to ſoar above 


vulgar prejudices ; and regardleſs of his 
ſpeculative opinions, can efteem a man, 
who, whatever may. be his imperfections, 

D 5 0 
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is, in reality, a friend to truth and man- 
kind, 
I am, 
Dear Sir, 


Your ſincere friend, 


JAMES GoRDOx. 


To CHARLES WENTWORTEH, Eſq. 


Incloſed with the preceding. 


DEAR SIR, 


OUR favour I have 3 ind 
am pleaſed at the entertainment you 
profeſs to have received by my former 
letter, as well as at the approbation with 
which you have honoured ſome of the 
reflections contained therein. Vou deſire 


to know in what conſiſts the happineſs of 


that ſavage life to which I am fo firmly 
attached : 
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attached : to gratify your curioſity on 
this ſubject, I ſhall be neceſſarily engaged 
in a very complicated taſk, which 1 can. 
no way diſcharge 1o readily as by review- 
ing the advantages and evils attending 
the ſtates of nature and ſociety; as the 
latter is generally conſidered as an im- 
provement on the former, 1t ſhall be the 
| firſt object of my conſideration, 


Mankind, ever ſince the exiſtence of 
families, have been doubtleſs formed into 
parental ſocieties, cemented by natural 
affection. and mutual convenience; in 
theſe, individuals reciprocally communi- 
cated and received all the advantages 
reſulting from ſocial union, paternal ar- 
bitration, and mutual aſſiſtance; this 
was the ſpecies and degree of ſociety for 
which nature deſigned us, and for which 
the had provided ſufficient bands of union 
in our natural wants, paſſions, and af- 
fections. This then is a natural ſociety, 
and that ſtate which conſtitutes the hap- 

„ Pineſs 
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pineſs of thoſe Indians with whom I have 
choſen my reſidence. Unhappily, how- 
ever, the greateſt part of mankind, ei- 
ther through force or folly, have been 
formed into national or political ſocieties, 
for which nature has provided no cement 
or bond of. union ; and therefore to ſup- 
ply. this defect, laws have been enacted, 
and magiſtrates inſtituted, to enforce their 
obſervance by pains and penalties. To 
determine whether mankind have been 
benefited by the inſtitution of political 
ſociety, it will be neceſſary to conſider 
its attendant ills and advantages, and 
compare them with thoſe that are en- 
joyed or ſuffered by the few who yet 
continue in a ſtate of natural ſociety ; 
the conveniences or diſadvantages of the 
former ſtate, I ſhall draw from the moſt 
refined and civilized of the preſent 
European nations, particularly Great- 
Britain; (and in doing this, your own 
knowledge of that country will render it 
unneceſſary for me to deſcend to minute 


parti- 
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particulars.) The latter I ſhall deduce 
from the ſimple unlettered aboriginal in- 
habitants of Guianaz not ſuch as they 
are repreſented by partial or viſionary de- 
ſcriptions, bur ſuch as my own experience 
and obſervations prove them in reality to 
be. — The hiſtory, or exterior of civil 
ſociety, affords little elſe than a ſpectacle 
of wars, Carnage, and deſtruction, which 
ambition, revenge, or religious intoler- 
ance have generated; diverſified by the 
riſe and fall of empires, with the vi- 
ciſſitudes in the conditions of individuals, 
who have either profited or ſuffered by 
the folly, malice, and perfidy of man- 
kind, If, as has been pretended, man- 
kind have entered into ſociety for their 
preſervation, .the end has been very im- 
perfectly obtained, ſince their mutual de- 
ſtruction has invariably been the conſe- 
quence of their combination. Families 
have indeed been formed into kingdoms, 
and thoſe kingdoms into armies, and op- 
poſed to each other in a hoſtile manner: 

— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tociety, likewiſe, pretends to have made 
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in a ſtate of nature indeed, individuals 
eccaſionally murder each other; but in 


_ civilized ſocieties, whole nations are mar- 


tialed, and led on to mutual butchery, 
deſolating kingdoms, converting cities to 


foreſts, and almoſt extirpating the hu- 
man ſpecies. The truth. of this will be 


confirmed by a thouſand painful in- 


ftances, which your own knowledge of 


hiſtory will ſuggeſt : but civil ſociety 
has introduced other evils more horrible 


even than that monſtrous carnage which 


ſhocks our humanity and ſtaggers our 
belief. Survey the dungeons, racks, gib- 


bets, chains, whips, and other inſtruments 


of ſocial torture, which cultivated reaſon, 
has invented, with which every political 
ſociety is provided, and to which thou- 
ſands are annually victims. None of 
theſe horrid inflruments of miſery were 
ever ſeen in the regions of Guiana, be- 
fore European avarice diſturbed its na- 
tives in their happy ſecluſion. Civil 


laws 
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laws for the ſupport of right, and to 
defend the weak and poor againſt the 
rich and powerful: if this was indeed: 
their origin, it is by no means the pur- 
poſe to which they are applied; on the 


contrary, the tedious, vexatious, and 


expenſive manner by which juſtice can 
alone. be obtained, is often more perni- 


cious to contending parties, than the 


moſt unfavourable deciſion; whilſt it 
converts the laws into a moſt powerful 
weapon. in the hands of the rich for 
oppreſſing the poor, by thoſe very in- 
ſtruments which ought to protect and 
defend them; and which it is pretended 


were made for that purpoſe. Thus the 
poor (who are always the majority) are, 


in effect, deprived of all protection from 
the laws of ſociety, though ſubject to 
all the penalties annexed to à breach of 
them; and though the rich may violate 
them with impunity, what can ſave the 
poor tranſgreſſor? In his perſon the ſtate 
will require an example of rigid juſtice, 
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to deter others, and the friendleſs wretch 
will ſuffer the rigour of exemp!ory venge- 


ence. —— Political ſociety has, likewiſe, 
given being to property, and the diſ- 


tinctions of rich and poor, which have 
been the ſource of almoſt all the vices 
and crimes that diſgrace civilized na- 
tions; by introducing luxury, with all 
her train of artifical pleaſures and en- 
Joyments, which have ſtimulated our paſ- 
ſions, created inordinate deſires, and ren- 
dered us ſlaves to a thouſand unnatural 
wants, which both expoſe us to unne- 
ceſſary diſcontent and anxiety, and tempt 
us to perpetrate the moſt atrocious crimes 
for their gratification. The ſame unequal 
diſtribution of property and power, in 
which luxury has its ſource, has ren- 
dered the poor, who are by far the moſt 
numerous, ſlaves to the rich; and made 
it the whole buſineſs of their lives to ad- 


'minſter to the folly, idleneſs, and luxury 


of thoſe from whom they receive no 
ſervices in return, I have heard it fre- 
| quently. 
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quently obſerved, that every uſeleſs in- 
habitant of a ſtate 1s a burthen to it, and 
deſerves to be exterminated from the ſo- 
ciety as a pernicious member : but how 
numerous are theſe members in every 
luxurious ſtate; and what elſe are all 
thoſe, who without uſefully employing 
thoſe faculties which God and nature 


deſigned for action, are by this unequal, 


unnatural, and (I will venture to ſay) 
unjuſt diſtribution of property, enabled 
to live in luxury and idleneſs, tyrannizing 
over thoſe by whoſe toil they are ſup- 
ported in this unnatural eaſe and ſplen- 
dour? Can any thing be more unjuſt, 
than that thoſe who labour moſt, ſhould, 
as invariably happens in theſe circum- 
ſtances, enjoy the feweſt convemences 
of life ? — The ſame cauſes which ge- 
nerate luxury, produce that refinement 
in our manners, which univerſally oc- 
caſions a fallacious and ſervile conformity 
of character and conduct; introduces 
politeneſs, decorum, ceremony and faſh- 

ion, 
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ion, with their ſeveral laws, which de- 
mand an implicit obedience, and are ſo 


many obſtacles to a conformity with the 


dictates of reaſon and virtue; and ob- 
ſcures our natural diſpoſitions, deſtroy- 
ing that mutual confidence which is ne- 
ceſſary to ſocial happineſs, and rendering 
it unſafe to truſt the probity of any man, 
till we have diſcovered proofs of his in- 
tegrity on ſome trying occaſion. This 
refinement of manners is invariably com- 
plicated with the cultivation of arts and 
ſciences, which indeed have their origin 
in thoſe paſſions, to whoſe gratification 
they are applied; but it is a truth con- 


firmed by the experience of all nations 


in all ages, that every ſtate ſupported 
by luxury and arts, has ultimately cor- 
rupted, and either ſunk by its own weight, 
or been cut down by the barbarian ſey- 
metar ; whilſt thoſe whom 1gnorance or 


' neceſſity confined to their acural ſtate, 


have retained their primitive freedom by 


mediocrity, and their innocence of man- 
ners 
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ners by ignorance. The genealogy of 
ſciences and arts, as drawn by Rouſſeau *, 
ſhews their origin from luxury and idle- 
neſs, which have their ſource in that 
wealth which reſults from inequality, 
the fruitful but factitious parent of vice; 
from which it is eaſy to infer, that they 
have enervated the mental and corporeal 
faculties of all thoſe by whom they have 
been cultivated, and diveſted humanity 
from the proper objects of its purſuit; 
as profligacy of manners and flavery 
have ever ſucceeded learning and luxury, 
and become the ſcourge of our ambi- 
tious endeavours, to emerge from that 
ignorance and ſimplicity in which we 
were originally placed. I do not how- 
ever mean, that in ſtates where luxury al- 
ready prevails, arts and ſciences are to 
be proſcribed z that phantom of virtue 
which philoſophy generates, annihilated ;; 


LS 
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* Voyez Obſervat. ſur la reponſe du Roi Staniſlaus. 
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or that urbanity of manners which the 
ſciences inſinuate, ruſticated. There is 
a brutal ignorance as pernicious to mor- 
tals, as it is reproachful to the human 
capacity; and this is more eſpecially 
deſtructive among thoſe who are engaged 
in civil ſociety. In theſe circumſtances, 
therefore, the arts and ſciences directed 
to their proper ends, conduce to en- 
joyment of life, and ought to be en- 
couraged as the beſt antidote to the 


” poiſons of idleneſs and inequality; whilſt 


all ſollicitouſly promote a ſubmiſſion to 
decency, the vicegerent of virtue, — 
In enumerating the evils of political ſo- 
ciety, I omitted the oppreſſive exerciſe 
of that delegated authority, by which 
(in monarchial governments eſpecially) 
human nature is debaſed into brutality ; 
fear becoming the only impulſe to ac- 
tion. I likewiſe omitted thoſe titles, 
and other unnatural diſtinctions by which 
mankind are inſulted ; and alſo the ra- 

vages which are committed in the in- 
terior 
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terior of ſociety, by ambition, avarice, 
fraud, perfidy, and injuſtice ; vices un- 
W known in a ſtate of nature. Enough 
= has been ſaid, however, to prove that 
civil ſociety, in every form, has made 
the majority the property of a few, and 
introduced unnatural wants, unneceilary 
cares, factitious diſeaſes, and new vices; 
abridging the lives 'of millions, and ren- 
dering millions more abject and miſera- 
ble. *Tis the glory of civilization, to 
have congreeated the ſcattered inhabitants 
of the earth, and united them in towns 
and cities, thoſe unnatural aſſemblages, 
diſtinguiſhed by luxury and vice ; happy, 
however, would it be, if they were again 
diſperſed in their ſylvan cottages, and re- 
ſtored to their primitive ſimplicity and 
innocence. They have been aſſembled 
into cities to defraud, and into armies to 
murder each other; from hunters and 
fiſhers of beaſts, they have been con- 
| verted to hunters and fiſhers of men ; 
they have been made wiſer, but not more 


virtuous; 
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virtuous ; naturally Innocent and igno- 
rant, they have been inſtructed how to 
perpetrate fraud and injuſtice with greater 
art, ſecrecy, and ſucceſs; they have in- 
deed formed a variety of ſalutary laws 
to diſcourage vice, but they firſt intro- 
duced it; and have invented as many 
ſevere puniſhments againſt the commiſſion 
of crimes, but they firſt created the temp- 
tation to evil. In ſhort, my own expe- 
rience in life has taught me to deteſt ſo- 
cial inſtitutions as unneceſſary, grievous, 
and pernicious ; being fully convinced 
that the advantages they promiſe, are 
wholly imaginary, whilſt the evils they 
create, have but too much reality, They 
promiſe to preſerve us from violence, but 
not only arm nations for their mutual 
deſtruction, but leave individuals to ſut- 
fer all the evils of private malice and 
revenge, as greatly as in a ſtate of na- 
ture; ſince they afford no ſecurity againſt 
violence, except the fear of future puniſh- 


ment. But no man, who is yillain enough 
to 
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to meditate my murder, will be deterred 
by the puniſhment of laws, which by ſe- 


crecy and art he either may, or at leaſt 


vill expect to elude: they pretend to 
| ſecure perſonal freedom, but ſubject all 

thoſe by whom they are adopted, to the 
tyranny of delegated power and official 
inſolence, to gibbets, impriſonment, and 
all the various ſpecies. of ſocial puniſh- 


ment, upon the ſtrength of preſumptive 


or hired evidence. They pretend to the 
preſervation of our property, whilſt in 
reality they deprive us of the greateſt 
part of the produce of our toil and in- 


duſtry, under the ſpecious pretence of 


ſupporting that government by which we 


are oppreſſed, and which enables indi- 


viduals to trample under foot the laws 


they have made, and oppreſs their ſub- 


jets by that very wealth and power they 
have given for their preſervation. In 
ſhort 1 have long lived in a ſtate of na- 


ture, free from the burthen of civil ſo- 
ciety, without ever feeling its want; and 
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from experience have been taught, that 
mankind, under ſpecious, but falſe pre- 
tences, have been cheated of the moſt 
valuable prerogatives of humanity ; and 
been made to exchange native freedom 
and independence, for political tyranny, 
without one attendant advantage; and 
nothing could prevent this important 
truth from being univerſally diſcovered, 
but ignorance of a ſtate of nature, fa- 
miliarity with the burthens of ſociety, 
and the having been taught from in- 
fancy, to conſider them as evils that muſt 
be ſubmitted to, for the ſake of avoid- 
ing thoſe dangers which are unjuſtly ſup- 
poſed to attend a ſtate of nature. —Let 
us now turn from thoſe ſpectacles where 


ex The ſuff ring eye inverted nature ſees,” 


eds 1 wilds of Dada, where few 
veſtiges of human toil are ſeen, and few 
appearances. of human art, but where 
every object teſtifies the care of nature 


over all her works; and retrograde from 
the 
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the refinement of civilization, to the ig- 
norance of primitive man at the nipple 
of nature, impelled by appetite or fear, 

and directed by inſtinct; harmleſs be- 
cauſe content, and content becauſe void 
of comparative ideas; ſnatching the mo- 
ment on the wing, without regard to the 
paſt, or ſolicitude for the future. 


ce“ The ſtate of nature was the reign of God ; 


Pride was not then, nor arts that pride to aid, 
Man walk'd with beaſt, joint tenant of the ſhade ; 
The ſame his table, and the ſame his bed, 

Nor murder cloath'd him, and no murder fed. ” 


ern, 


From the ſimple evolutions of unaſ- 
ſiſted nature, let us next trace his pro- 
greſſive advancement to that ſtate of na- 
tural ſociety which prevails among the 
Indians of Guiana : by what flow and 
imperceptible gradations muſt man have 
emerged . from his primitive ignorance, ' 
and attained the knowledge of thoſe arts 
Vor. . ö and 
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and refinements which are the glory of 


' civilized nations? What a lapfe of time, 
what a chaſm of ages, muſt have been 
required? Long as the continent of Ame- 
rica muſt have been peopled, how little 
have the greateſt part of its original in- 


habitants advanced from their primitive 


ſtate ? Aſſailed by diverſity of climate, 
ſoils, and ſeaſons, neceſſity has but im- 
perfectly taught them the leſſon of rea- 
ſon; and reaſon has only employed art 
ſufficient to ſupply the fimple neceſſaries 
of life; which in this happy climate are 
eaſily attained, from the profuſion of na- 
ture's ſpontaneous productions, and the 
perpetual abſence of winter, which ren- 
ders cloathing and human providence un- 
neceſſary. Here the inhabitants enjoy 


the undivided bleſſings of an extenſive 
and fruitful country, without oppoſition | 


or envy, and free from thoſe unnatural 
wants, and artificial temptations to vice, 
which luxury has created ; diſperſed 
through the foreſts in Si- - ſocieties, 
ſtran gers 
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ſtrangers to political tyranny, free from 
the labyrinth of laws, and from the ini- 
quities fabricated in their intricate re- 
ceſſes; they preſerve that primitive equa- 
lity which is the ſource of innocence, and 
ſupport of virtue: none are here debaſed 
to exalt others; none enjoy a profuſion 
of ſuperfluities, whilſt others ſtarve; 
none are cloathed in gold and gems, 
whilſt others, in penury and ſolitude 
want even rags to guard againſt the aſ- 
perities of an inclement winter. In 
ſhort, none here engroſs the bleſſings of 
nature, to the excluſion of others on 
whom they are equally entailed; nor are 
any oppreſſed by thoſe unnatural diſtinc- 
tions which inſult the majority in other 
ſocieties, but live in equality, freedom, 
and friendſhip ; happy becauſe ignorant 
of artificial wants, and virtuous becauſe 
ſtrangers to unnatural temptations to evil; 
whilſt the paſſions, which in a ſtate of 
refinement are man's greateſt torment, in 
this Happier condition are the vehicle of 
i aug- 
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augmented felicity *. Both ſexes, bred 
up in perfect innocence and purity, join 
promiſcuous in every ruſtic diverſion, 
unconſcious of a vicious thought; and 
having nothing to conceal, truth and 
candour dwell on their tongues ; by 
this their native diſpoſitions are mutually 
and early known; and even in child- 
hood a ſimilarity of temper and inclina- 
tion inſpires them with friendſhip, which 
in maturer years is ripened to love; and 
as no obſtacles from ambition, intereſt, 
or diſparity of condition, ever exiſt 
among them, they are united agreeable 
to the laws of nature, which inſeperably 
connects, and perfectly ſecures their fu- 
ture happineſs. I have ſaid that the 


8 


— —_— 


* Stop here, ye luxurious readers! Divert your 
attention for a moment from the ſatiating pleaſures 
of wealth and gaiety; and contemplate the preſent 
ſcenes of innocence and eaſe, where every zepbyr 
breathes health, and every ſound is the echo of 
tranquility. | = 3 
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paſſions, 
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paſſions, which in a ſtate of civilization, 


are man's greateſt enemy, are here the 
ſource of felicity ; let me illuſtrate this 
poſition, by the hiſtory of a man with 
whom I was once intimately acquainted. 
His parents had been able to afford him 


nothing but an education to procure his 


ſubliſtence, and he was employed as clerk 
to a merchant in London, Notwithſtand- 


ing his want of fortune, nature had given 


him the ſame paſſions that ſhe: has im- 
planted in others to preſerve the ſpecies ; 


and he was not inſenſible to their impor- 
tunity, but could not gratify them by 


taking a wife, becauſe his want of pro- 
perty put it out of his power to ſupport 
a woman without fortune, and he knew 
of none elſe with whom he could expect 


ſucceſs; and having too much humanity 


to debauch the poor ſervile part of the 
ſex from chaſtity, and expoſe them to 


want and miſery, had it been practicable, 
he recurred to an intercourſe with proſti- 


tutes, to gratify the deſires of nature; 
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but here his humanity again proved his 
enemy, and a ſenſe of the wretched- 
neſs of that proſtitution, by which they 
dearly earned the means of ſubſiſtence, 
made him more liberal in rewarding 
them, than perhaps others were who 
could no better ſupport the expence; 
by this the produce of his own induſtry 
was ſoon exhauſted, and at length he 
himſelf obliged to uſe ſome of the money 
entruſted with him by his employer,-to 
procure ſuch things as were neceſſary for 
himſelf. This he expected to be able to 
refund, before it might be wanted; but 
it happened otherwiſe, and the ſhame of 
being detected in a breach of truſt of 
this kind, operated ſo powerfully on his 
mind, that he ſwallowed a large quan- 
tity of laudanum, from which he ex- 
pired in the; greateſt torment, contrary 
to his own, and the general belief of 
its procuring an eaſy death; Had this 
_ unfortunate man lived among the Indians 


of Guiana, he would have found no ob- 
ſtacle 
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ſtacle to matrimony in want of fortune, 
becauſe every individual can amply ſup- 
ply the wants of his family by his own 
induſtry ; and till he could have found 
an agreeable wife, he might have grati- 
fied his deſires with any unmarried wo- 
man, who would not afterwards have 
been leſs eſteemed for this indulgence. 
The caſe is ſimilar with regard to all other 
natural paſſions ; the innovations of re- 
finement oppoſe their indulgence ; but 
in a ſtate of nature, there is no obſtacle 


to their gratification, and whoever would 
attempt to divert mankind from this ſtate, 


is an enemy to the human ſpecies ; nor 
can his unnatural purpoſe be effected, 


without inducing ruin and diforder,— 


Allow me now to make ſome obſerva- 
tions on the inſtitution of property, which 
really think an act of injuſtice, and 
cauſe of all focial evils. The bleſſings 
of nature are equally intailed on her 


children, and ſhould the people of one 


"0 aſſume a right of abrogating this 
Ez ©, . wake 
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unabrogable intailment, and of dividing 
and unequally diſtributing the property 
of our common earth, and of thoſe 
bleſſings they are entitled to uſe, but 
not proſe or alienate ; can it be ſup- 
| poſed that their poſterity are obliged to 
ſubmit to this arbitrary and unequal di- 
viſion, and thereby give up a birthright 
which they have received from the boun- 
ty of nature only? The ſoil in every 
country ſhould be equally diſtributed 
among its inhabitants; ſuch a diſtribu- 
tion was adopted at Rome, and was by 
no means found to diſcourage that fru- 
gality and induſtry for which the Ro- 
mans were then celebrated. Or if every 
man was allowed to poſſeſs as much 
land as he could cultivate, and no more, 
the earth would be found ſufficiently ex- 
tenſive for all its inhabitants. Nothing, 
however, ſhould be conſidered as a man's 
property, but the produce of his own 
labour; and this property, the fruit of 
his laudable — he ſhould be per- 
mitted 
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mitted to enjoy during the term of his 
own life, only without the power of tranſ- 
fering it to his deſcendants ; becauſe the 

earth and its productions, without which 
his labour would have been uſeleſs, is 
equally the property of a thouſand others; 
and becauſe juſtice ckempts the children 
from ſuffering for the crimes of their 
parents, and therefore cannot intitle them 
to benefits by the fruit of their induſtry, 
which ought to revert to the community : 
ſuch an enjoyment, during life, would 
afford a ſufficient incentive to providence 
and induſtry, though not to miſerly ava- 
rice; and would effectually ſecure civil 
ſocieties from that unequal diftribution 
of wealth which ſwallows up all other 
diſtinctions: I ſay civil ſocieties, becauſe 
in natural ones; theſe-regulations are un- 
neceſſary ; whilft men are ſcattered over 
an undivided country, united only by 
the ties of parentage, It' can never be 
of any great conſequence, what becomes 
of the ſmall exceſs in the fruits of their 
f : E 5 in 
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induſtry, which may remain after their 
wants are ſatisfied; ſince a dangerous 
inequality never can exiſt, whilſt the land 
continues undivided ; nor can that ava- 
ricious diſpoſition, which excites indi- 
viduals to accumulate unneceſſary wealth, 
ever act with ſufficient force to overcome 
their natural indolence, *till this diviſion 
of land inſpires new ideas of happineſs, 
and ſuperiority in objects which nature 
never deſigned for our purſuit : and 
what diſorder would not arife among the 
natives of Guiana, ſhould they once 
adopt the purſuit of thoſe unnatural ob- 
jects, and ſeek for Nl in ſaperior 
wealth and power? Inſtead of being ſa- 
tisfied with daily procuring a ſupply for 
the demands of nature, they would em- 
ploy that leiſure, which is now happily 
ſpent in mirth, ſocial intercourſe, and 
ſalubrious diverſions, in painful endea- 
vours to encreaſe their poſſeſſions, and 
defraud each other; and diſparity of 


force and talents, attended by riches, or 
followed 
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followed by poverty, would ſoon pro- 
duce an inequality. among them, with 
all irs miſchievous conſequences : their 
youth, inſtead of enjoying the bleſſings. 
of a marriage, formed by loye, would: 
be diſappointed and made miſerable by 
the views of intereſt, which in other 
countries hinder the hands of myriads 
from being lawfully joined, whoſe hearts 
have been united by love. Perſonal 
merit would then ſubmit to the ſuperior 
attractions of rank and fortune-z; arts 
and ſciences would ariſe to ſtimulate our 
natural, and excite inordinate paſſions, 
by multiplying the modes of enjoyment : 
artificial wants, deſires, and temptations: 
to vice, would ariſe, and to gratify theſe 
in the rich, would employ millions of 
wretched beings, who might otherwiſe 
have lived in "cake and independence; ; 
opulent individuals would ſquander the 
bread of provinces,, whilſt thouſands. 
were ſtarving; and the gilded creſt of 


vice would glare with impunity above 
55 E 6 the 
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the reach of juſtice, whilſt impoveriſhed 
wretches would ſuffer oppreſſion by thoſe 
laws that afford others protection. 
For my own part I eſteem my preſent 
ſecluſion from the refinement of civili- 
zation, as my greateſt happineſs, and 
thoſe accidents which drove me hither 
(and which I then conſidered as evils) 
as the moſt fortunate incidents of my 
life; and as often as I reflect on this 
ſubject, I cannot but exclaim with Zeno, 
Keckte ſane agit fortuna que nos ad pbilo- 
ſepbiam impellit.“ True philoſophy brings 
us back to nature, and in this it is ſome- 
times imitated by inſtinct. Had I con- 
tinued in Great Britain, how conſider- 
able a part of my time, which is now 
ſpent in delightful contemplation, would 
have been employed either in ſitting un- 
der the hands of a barber, or in dreſſing, 
or in paying or receiving inſipid viſits 
of ceremony, or in diſcharging the va- 
rious duties, which the laws of decorum 
and politeneſs impoſe ? Which would 
. Mb ſubject 
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ſubject me to the moſt painful ſpecies of 
ſervitude. In my preſent ſtate, I ſpeak 
as 1 think, and act as I like, which is 
the eſſence of human happinefs; I riſe 
with the ſun, inſtead of languiſhing on 
the bed of indolence, unable to ſleep, 
and unwilling to rife, like the politer 
part of mankind, who have yet the te- 
merity to complain of the Hortnels of 
hte. ; 


Lord of my time, my devious path I bend, 
Through fringy woodland, or ſmooth: ſhaven lawns; 
Or penſive grove, or airy cliff aſcend, 
And hail the ſcene, by nature's pencil drawn. 
Through theſe ſoft ſhades, delighted let me ſtray, 
While o'er my head, forgotten ſuns deſcend ; 
Through theſe dear vallies, bend my caſual way, 
Till ſetting life, a total ſhade extend, SnensTONE. 


In this happy ſecluſion, I endeavour to 
do as LO lays of Cato. 


— Str vars modum finemque tueri, 
Naturamque JSequi,—— * Pharſal, Lib. ii 


J have 
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1 have not, however, been able entirely 
to eradicate the force of habitude, ac- 
quired in the early part of life; I often 
fcel within myſelf an appetite for animal 
food, but as often repreſs the guilty in- 
clination, by conſidering that we can have 
no right to rob the beaſts of that ex- 
iſtence and thoſe bleſſings we have not 
beſtowed, to ſatiate our unnatural ap- 
petites with a guilty meal *. Our com- 
mon creator, who *©** made beaſt in aid 
of man, and man of beaſt,” deſigned 
all his creatures to ſhare, but none to 
engroſs, the bleſſings of nature; nor 
can he, 


ORE, Who. ſees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall,? 


— 


2 


— 


»The writer appears in a ſubſequent letter to 
be a deiſt ; and this inſtance of his ſelf-denial may, 
doubtleſs, prove the reality of his diſbelief of reve- 
lation, which among thoſe who call themſelves 
tsee-thinkers, is often only a pretence. 


be 
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be pleaſed, when, to ſatisfy an unnatural 
appetite, we murder thoſe animals, whoſe 


| Gatisfaftion and complacency 1n hie, . and 


care and ſolieitude for its preſervation, 
proves it to be to them a vehicle of hap- 
pineſs : and indeed nothing but extreme 
hunger, or the example of voracious 
beaſts, could have firſt ſuggeſted the hor- 
rid practice of feeding on the carcaſles 
of animals, or what is worſe, of mur- 


dering them for their carcaſſes; nor 
could any thing but the influence of 


example, which can familiarize the moſt 
horrid abſurdities, have reconciled man- 
kind to a cuſtom ſo repugnant to the 


ſenſations of unprejudieed humanity : 


and I now remember, that during my 
reſidence in London, notwithſtanding 


the force of habitude, I have often felt. 


both pain and horror, at ſeeing @ flock 
of innocent lambs driven to laughter, 
or at ſeeing the carcaſſes of butchered 
animals that fill every London market; 


and I cannot forbear telling you, that I 


feel 


— — ——— ͤ 
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feel the delights of an approving con- 
ſcience, in being able, without talſhood, 
to wy with the Poet, | 


% No flocks that range the valley free, 
To ſlaughter I condemn ; + 
" Taught by that Power that pities me, 


I learn to pity them. 


But from the mountain's graſſy ſide, 
A guiltleſs feaſt I bring; 
A ſcrip with herbs and fruits ſupply'd, 


And water. from the ſpring,” 


Indeed the Indians, among whom J re- 
ſide, eat fleſh ; but I think with Pytha- 
goras, that they are not philoſophers; 
they hunt it for ſubſiſtence, but never 

betray ſuch inhumanity, as like your 

European ſportſmen, to delight in the 

horrid diverſion of wantonly Killing 

hares.——I have long been convinced, 
that the brute creation have languages 
that fully communicate their ideas, and 


theſe I am now endeavouring to learn; 
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in different ages there have been people 
who pretended to this knowledge, which 
certainly muſt be an agreeable acquiſi- 
tion to man, by enlarging the circle of 
his ſocial intercourſe. As a regard for 
the brute creation has induced me to 
abſtain from animal food, ſo a regard 
for myſelf, engages me to refrain from 
the uſe of all ſpirituous or fermented 
liquors, © which unnerve the limbs, and 
dull the noble mind; but as ſome ſti- 
mulant is neceſſary, eſpecially to thoſe 
who ſubſiſt on vegetables, in a country 


where the prevalence of warmth and 


moiſture debilitates the digeſtive organs, 


I have advantageouſly ſubſtituted red 


pepper, which, like all the Indians, I 
uſe in great quantities, to improve di- 


geſtion. Here I have found, by happy 
experience, that no food is ſo ſweet as 


that produced by the labour of my- 
hands; and from thoſe fruits, eſculent 
herbs, and farinaceous vegetables, which 
the bounty of nature, and my own in- 

| duſtry 
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go THE HISTORY or. 
duſtry afford, I obtain a wholeſome diet, 
that ſatisſies my appetite, and repairs the 
expences of my ſtrength, and bodily 
operations: this was the food of man- 
kind in primitive ages, before they were 
diverted from it by an unnatural appe- 
tite. In this ſtate, free from all wants, 
but the few which a moderate and pleaſ- 
ing exerciſe of my ſtrength and under- 
ſtanding will agreeably ſupply * ; and 
having no deſires incompatible with vir- 
tue, or unattainable by my own induſtry, 
I have no temptations to vice, nor ap- 
prehenſions for the cantinuance of my 
happineſs, which, depending only on my- 
ſelf, muſt remain permanent *till the end 
of life, unaffected by the r of 
fortune. 


n een, er. 


ö wil. ad naturam wives nunquam eris pauper ; fh 
ofinionem, nunquam diwes. Exiguum natura defarrat 
| Who 
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Who, in this ſituation, would repine at 
being deprived of thole pleaſures and that 
pomp, which the rich and great enjoy in 
civil ſociety ? 


- , 
4 
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7 
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Tremendous pomp ! where hate, diſtruſt, and fears 
In kindred boſoms ſolve the ſocial tye; 
There not the parent's ſmile is half ſincere, 
Nor void of art, the conſort's melting eye. ; 
There with the friendly wiſh, the kindly flame, 
No face is brighten'd, and no boſom beats; 
Youth, manhood, age, avow one ſordid aim, 
And &en the beardleſs lip eſſays deceit. 


You aſk me, © whether I can reſolve, 
for ever, to abandon a ſtate of civiliza- 
tion, and never again reviſit my native. 
country?“ Will a particular anſwer to 
this queſtion be neceſſary, after what I 
have already ſaid? A virtuous man, re- 
ſiding among a luxurious people, muſt 
live in a conſtant and fatiguing watch- 
tulneſs, to prevent his ſuffering from, 
or being contaminated by the vices of 

” others ; 
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others; and his whole life muſt be an 

inceſſant warfare, in which, if he is vic- 
torious, he can but preſerve that inno- 
cence, which in retirement he might en- 
Joy in peace. I cannot, therefore, better 
anſwer your queſtion, than by a ſentence 
from Juvenal : 


wail Rome faciam ? Mentiri nſcio. Sat. iii 
* cFumum tt opts firepitumque urbis 3 


Have for me no charms. Beſides, ſhould 
I again return to Great Britain, the un- 
natural inverſion of things, which uni- 
verſally prevails there, would neceſſarily 
deprive me of my preſent independence; 
and nothing can be more painful or hu- 
miliating to a generous mind, than ſub- 
mitting to receive obligations, every one 
of which abridges the receiver in his 
natural Sesddem;, and ſubjects him to im- 
poſitions he cannot reſiſt, without ex- 
poſing himſelf to the charge of ingrati- 
tude: a life of independence is the ſource 
. of 
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of virtue; the ſoul unſhackled by the 
fetters of obligation, is fit for every ge- 
nerous flight of humanity and freedom. 
Supported by my own labour, without 


whom I received exiſtence, I here enjoy 
ſerenity, freedom, health, and compe- 
tence ; inſtead of that ſervile debaſement 
I ſhould feel, did I eat the. bread of de- 
pendence, obtained by the fawning ſim- 
per of ſucceſsful adulation. To give, 
| would afford me pleaſure; but to receive, 
| would fill me with ſhame.—It gives me 
no pain, therefore, to reſolve on never 
| reviſiting my native country : a citizen 
of the world, I boaſt of no patriotiſm, 
| which at beſt is but an extended ſelfiſh- 
neſs, I conſider, that wherever the courſe 
of human events may lead me, I ſhall 
not find myſelf a ſtranger ; I ſhall meet 
the ſame men and women, diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſame figure, endowed with the 
lame faculties, and influenced by the 
lame natural laws; I ſhall diſcover the 


ſame 
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ſpangled with ſtars, will cover my head; 
and the ſame divine Providence will con- 
tinue to preſerve and direct me: and 


pendous aſſemblage of celeſtia orbs, 


ſpeck of earth, the country whoſe air [ 


Prejudices of education, my only deſirc 
1s to enjoy the calm delights of an in- 


world, and araſfected by publick com- 


ſame paſſions and purſuits, diverſified by 
the infinite variety of cuſtoms and laws, 
which conſtitute the diſtinctions among 
mankind in their different approaches 
to civilization and refinement ; the ſame 
ſun and moon will continue to guide 
the year; the ſame azure expanſe, be- 


whilft I can here contemplate the ſtu- 


diſpoſed in the immenſe ſpace of the 
univerſe, (thoſe innumerable ſuns whoſe 
beams enlighten and cheryh the unknown 
worlds that revolve around them) ſhall ! 
indulge an anxious attachment for that 


firſt inſpired ? Recovered from the 


nocent, ſimple, temperate, retired, and 
contemplative life ; unheeded by the 


motions 
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motions or revolutions; and theſe de- 
fires I have attained, and their fruition 
ſweetened by the joys of an approving 
conſcience, yield a portion of happineſs, 
which the greateſt monarch that ever the 
world with awe and admiration beheld, 
might juſtly envy. 


Thus let me live, unſeen, unknown; 
Thus unlamented let me die; ; 
Steal from the world, and not a ſtone | 
Tell where I lie. | Pore, 


I hope the reaſons I have now aſſigned 
for my attachment to my preſent mode 
of life, will afford a ſatisfactory anſwer 
to your enquities ; and permit me now 


to aſſure you, that I ſhall with pleaſure 


improve every occafion of evincing the 
truth with which I vil: 


Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate friend, 


GOR D O N. 
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\ 


E STTSE VI. 


To the Rev. Mr. WenTWORTH, 


CCEPT, dear brother, my ſincere | 
congratulations on your marriage 
with the amiable Miſs Conway ; and may 
the happineſs, which you tell me it has al- 
ready afforded, continue unimpaired till 
the period of your life. I am coming 
to be a witneſs to your joys, and once 
more to ſhare the felicity of your af- 
fectionate converſation, after a painful 
abſence. Within three days from hence, 
1 expect to embark in a ſhip bound for 
Holland ; and perhaps my preſence may 
interrupt you in the reading of this. 
Already do I anticipate in idea the ca- 
reſſes of an affectionate parent and bro- 
ther, and of thoſe dear relations and 


friends to whom I am now returning : 
„ there 


4 
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there is in every one a natural attachment 


to that ſpot in which he firſt received 


exiſtence; and whatever changes he may 
experience in life, or wherever he may 
wander, ſtill his fatigued imagination re- 
curs to home for tranquility, and expects 
repoſe only in the boſom of his country: 


and yet it is difficult for me to reflect 


on leaving a place where I have paſſed 
many happy days in calm retirement and 
contemplation; and of ſeparating from 
friends, whoſe affection I have experi- 


enced, and whoſe ſociety. habitude has 


rendered neceſſary, without reluctance or 
regret, *Tis this circumſtance that con- 


ſtitutes the infelicity of a change of re- 
fidence, There are, indeed, ſome diſ- 


3 agreeable circumſtances that attend a 
| life paſſed in this climate and country; 
but the ſame obſervation may be juſtly 


applied to every other: there are ad- 


vantages and inconveniences in every 


ſituation, and it is the knowledge of 


this only, that can emancipate one part 
Vor. Hr. i of 
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of mank ind from the prepoſſeſſions they 
entertain againſt the other; and this is 
perhaps the principal advantage acquired 
by travel, which by inſtructing us in 
men and manners, diſpoſes us to mutual 
toleration and general philanthropy: he 
who has never before quitted his native 


country, fancies every deviation from 


the cuſtoms to which he has been there 
habituated, a departure from decency 
and propriety; and falſely - condemns 
thoſe of abſurdity, who chance to diſ- 
ſent from a ſtandard originally founded 
in prejudice or partiality.—In my laſt, 
I ſent you two letters from Mr. Gordon; 
I have ſince received a third from him 


on the ſubject of religion, which I like- 


wiſe incloſe for your peruſal, and which 
will diſcover him to be a deiſt from con- 
viction : it is generally obſerved, with 
how much juſtice I will. not determine, 
that thoſe who reje& chriſtianity, are 
perſons whoſe lives are repugnant to the 


: purity of its * and whoſe actions 


TE inſpire 
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inſpire them with terror at the thought 

of a future retribution ;. and yet the in- 

ſtance of Mr. Gordon affords a dire& 

contradiction to this obſervation, as the 

ſtricteſt probity and ſentimental virtue di- 
rect all his actions; nor does he appear to 

have any of that pride, which ſometimes 
engages a perſon to diſſent from a reli- 

gion generally received, to prove the ſin- 
gularity or ſuperiority of his underſtand- 

ing: but he ſeems to doubt what he 
cannot - underſtand, and his ſcepticiſm 
appears evidently to have had its origin 

in the too great auſterity in which he was 
educated, by which he conceived an aver- 
ſion from the duties of religion; and 
perhaps this has been aſſiſted by the ſtudy 

of phyſick ; as phyſicians have been fre- 
quently diſtinguiſhed for the extravagance 
of their religious notions ; the errors ſo 
often diſcovered in medical and philo- 
ſophical hypotheſes, exciting in them a ' 

propenſity to ſuſpicion and ſcepticiſm,— 
Neceſſity and materialiſm, have been lately 

1 adopted 


| 


* 
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adopted by men of profound erudition, 
and ſupported by very plauſible argu- 
ments; and if they are injurious to re- 
vealed religion, I wiſh that the teachers 
of it would leave their diſputes about 
the leſs important objections that are 
inceſſantly agitated among them ; and 
convert their attention to refuting the 
arguments that. ſeveral modern philoſo- 
phers have alledged, particularly againſt 
the free-agency of mankind. Mr, Gor- 
don's ſentiments are ſuch, as every man 
that rejecis divine revelation, and adopts 
only the principles of unaſſiſted reaſon, 
will naturally embrace; at leaſt if he 
reaſons juſtly from theſe principles: and 
yet they lead to a dangerous maze of 
doubt and anxiety, that every good man 
would wiſh to eſcape, as deſtructive to 
his hopes of a future reward to virtue, 
and even to the certainty of a future 
| exiſtence. The virtuous, therefore, if 
they act prudently, will graſp at reve- 


Jation as their only ſecurity for the bleſ- 
TE 
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ſings of a future and better life. There 
are few, perhaps none, who will not ac- 
knowledge, that the belief of a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, is uſe- 
ful to mankind ; from whence it naturally 
follows, either that this belief is juſt, or 
that the Deity has ſo formed our ſyſtem, - 
that the happineſs of the firſt order of its 
inhabitants, depends on the belief of a 
lie. To reconcile' the freedom of our 
actions with preſcience, or defend the ab- 
ſolute decrees of the Deity, without in- 
volving him in the turpitude of human 
actions, is beyond the capacity of human 
reaſon: happy, if convinced of her te- 
merity, in attempting to diſcloſe myſ- 
teries that the Deity has invelloped with 
_ a veil, impenetrable. to finite ſagacity ; 
ſhe leaves a labirynth of donbt and 
uncertainty, and returns with becoming 
modeſty to her natural ſphere of action, 
the examination of common lite, which 
alone will afford ſufficient employment. 


F3 As 
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As this is the laſt letter you will receive 
from me before my arrival, I cannot for- 
bear telling you that I am not a little diſ- 
pleaſed with that filence you have long 
obſerved in your letters, with regard to 
the amiable—the loſt Sophia; though I 
thought it moſt expedient to impoſe a 
Glence on myſelf, concerning the object 
of a hopeleſs paſſion, you certainly muſt 
have been better acquainted with human 
nature, than to believe I could be pleaſed 
with it in you; or did vou think by this, 
to promote the cure of my fruitleſs paſ- 
ſion? If you did, I am obliged by the 
goodneſs of your intentions, though they 
have been unſucceſsful. I am yet a lover, 
whom neither the wing of time, nor the 
paroxyſm of youth, has ever been able 
to eſtrange from the object of his paſſion, 
Nor can the ſuggeſtions of reaſon or de- 
ſpair, ever obliterate from my ſoul, thoſe 
impreſſions which the charms of Mils 
Stanhope have . and which will oc- 


ae 5 
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cupy my mind as long as memory or life 
are continued, 


Of all afflictions taught a lover yet, 
is ſure the hardeſt ſcience to forget ; 
: Unequal taſk, a paſſion to reſign, 

For hearts ſq touch'd, ſo pierc'd, fo loſt as mine. 


My paſhons are naturally violent, and 
they have been all tranſmuted into one ; 
the predominant paſſion ſwallowing up 
the weaker, and thereby augmenting its 
own "vigour ; you will therefore be ſur- 
prized to hear me declare, that if I muſt 
renounce all hope of ever poſſeſſing Miſs 


imperfect; and yet I cannot flatter myſelf 
with the hope of obtaining her, unleſs it 
be by vindicating my innocence of thoſe 
aggravated circumſtances of my folly, 
which were patticularly offenſive to the 
purity of her virtue; and this, I fear, 
will be ever impoſſible. I cannot, how- 


\ 


Port. - 


Stanhope, my happineſs will always be 
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ever, but approve: her. conduct, though 


it ſhould for ever obſtruct my happineſs. 


1 have for ſome time concealed my ſenti- 
ments on this ſubject, to avoid giving 
you that uneaſineſs which I know. your 
concern for my happineſs would na- 
But the veſſel by 
which this muſt be conveyed 1s now fail- 


ing ; I can therefore only add, my hope 
of ſoon meeting the beſt of parents and 


brothers, with that rapture which now 


glows in my breaſt ; and of indulging 


the tender ſuggeſtions of filial and fra- 
ternal affection, which wilt ever direct 
the conduct of, 


DEAR BROTHER, 


Tour, &c. 


Rio Demerary, 
April 26, 1766, 


 Cnantes WENTWORTH, 
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Fon Mr. GoRx DON to Mr. Cranes 
| WENTWORT RH. 2 


' DEAR SIR, 


G OUR conjectures relative to my re- 
Y ligious ſentiments, are not errone- 
ous; but why do you deſire me to 
explain the reaſons on which they are 
founded? Is it to confirm any doubts 
which you likewiſe may, poſſibly, have 
on this ſubject, or to gain an opportunity | 
of exerciſing your own faculties, in con- 
verting me from thoſe opinions which, 
perhaps, you may conſider as erroneous ? 
But whatever may be your deſign, I will 
candidly explain my religious ſyſtem, 
without the leaſt reſerve ; fully per- 
ſuaded that the elevation, generoſity, and 
extenſion of your ſentiments, will not 
ſuffer a diminution in that eſteem you 
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have profeſſed to entertain for me, to 
ariſe from any diſagreement in our re- 
ligious opinions. Of all ſpeculative er- 
rors, ſays Mr. Hume, thoſe which regard 


religion, are the moſt excuſeable; nor is 


the wiſdom of any perſon to be deter- 
mined by the groſſneſs or refinement of 
their theological principles: the ſame 
good ſenſe which influenees men in the 
ordinary occurrences of life, is not at- 
tended to in matters of religion, which 
are conſidered as placed above the cog- 
nizance of human reaſon; and wherever 
religious principles remain merely as 
Principles, they can never be imputed as 
a fault, 1 cannot, therefore, but think 
that every ſociety. that eſtabliſhes a re- 
ligion, and attempts to controul the 
opinions of its members to a confor- 
mity thereto, forgets and departs from 
the end of its inſtitution; individuals 
did not diveſt themſelves from their na- 
tural independence, ro ſubject their con- 
ſciences to the controul of others, in 
matters 
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matters which depend on conviction, and 
are merely private or perſonal, and there- 
fore ought to have no connection with 
government, as not being proper objects 
for the cognizance of political authority, 
Religion, in its native purity, is a volun- 
tary tribute of gratitude and adoration 
to the deity, ſpontaneouſly ariſing in the 
mind by conſidering our dependance on 
him, and his goodneſs in our creation 
and preſervation ; and is therefore widely 
different from an auſtere practice of the 
factitious ceremonies of publick worſhip, 
which have been invented and eſtabliſhed 
by human authority in different parts of 
the earth, and into which mankind have 
been either terrified by the fear of divine 
puniſhment, or bribed by the hopes of 
future reward. It is a misfortune that 
natural religion, and natural liberty, are 
no where to be found pure and unſophiſ- 
ticated by political adulteration : no, not 
even in Guiana, where, though the li- 
derties of the people are perfect, they 
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are ſubject to religious fears and re- 
ſtraints, which the craft of a few has 
impoſed: but in all political ſocieties, 
civil government derives ſupport from 
eccleſiaſtical, and artificial laws receive a 
ſanction from artificial revelations; and 
every ſtate that ſubmits to the former, 
will invariably have the latter impoſed 
upon it, of ſome ſpecies or other; and 
whenever this happens, all future en- 
quiries after truth, that in any degree 
lead to a diſſent from the revelation 
ſo impoſed, will be prohibited; and re- 
ligious knowledge propagated in a man- 
ner wholly inconſiſtent with the attain- 
ment of truth, in any other object of 
ſcience ; every impartial enquiry on the 
moſt important of all ſubjects, will then 
be reſtrained by perſecution, racks, and 
holy fires z and religion, that gentle miſ- 
treſs, which ſhould perſuale, not com- 
pel, will be perverted to the ſterneſt ty- 
rant. No earthly power can, indeed, 
puniſh our ſecret thoughts; but the 
5 T diſpleaſure 
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diſpleaſure of heaven, and the terrors of 


divine vengeance, which are inceſſantly 
_ denounced againſt all who doubt the or- 
thodox points of chriſtianity, tend, as 
far as human power can extend, to fetter 
our thoughts, and enſlave our minds. It 
is a melancholy reflection for thoſe who 
profeſs themſelves chriſtians, that this 
deteſtable ſpirit of intolerance and per- 
ſecution, has never prevailed with ſuch 


infernal violence among thoſe of any . 


other ſect; though nothing can be more 
repugnant to the mild and charitable 
doctrines of chriſtianity. Even the church 
of England, which of all others has be- 


trayed the leaſt portion of this horrid 


zeal, appears by a late unhappy proof, 
not intirely diveſted from it Xx. Even 
8 N 
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Mr. Gordon kite, JoubtleGs alludes to a 


caſe of the late Peter Annet, who, a few years 


fince, was ſentenced to impriſonment, pillory, and 


hard labour, even in the autumn of life, when 


his ſtrength was 92 by old age, (and not- 


withſtanding | 
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the fair diſcuſſion of popular prejudices, 
is diſcouraged from a preſumption, that 
though they might be found without any 
reaſonable ſupport, yet the diſcovery 
might produce dangerous conſequences: 
as if happineſs was not connected with 
the practice of virtue, and that with 
the knowledge of truth; or as if it 
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withſtanding his private character had ever been 
truly amiable) for writing what was ſtiled a blaf- 
phemous commentary on the five books of Moſes.— 

Without entering into the particular merits of his 
caſe, I cannot but obſerve, that as a chriſtian, I 
lament every inſtance of perſecution for canvaſſing 
the doctrines of chriſtianity, Truth, the more it 
is examined, the more evident it wil} appear ; nor 
ean it be an injury to a true religion, fairly to diſ- 
cuſs the evidences on which it is founded, and 
every attempt to oppoſe this diſcuſhon, eſpecially 
if it be made by eccleſiaſtics, is pernicious to the 
religion itſelf, as it betrays a diſtruſt of the ſuffi- 
ciency of its evidences, and naturally raiſes in the 
mind a ſuſpicion of fraud and impoſition, It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that every one who wiſhes 
well to chriſtianity, will hereafter reſtrain that 
intemperate zeal that would preclude a fair exa- 
mination of its proofs, leſt they ſerve the cauſe _ 
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could be neceſſary to human happineſs, 
that mankind ſhould believe falſities. 
Under theſe prejudices and embarraſ- 
ments, reaſon, the natural governeſs of 
human faith and actions, is reduced to a 
ſervile ſtate, and perverted to the vile 
drudgery of defending principles, and 
confirming habits foreign to her ſuggeſ- 
tions; and even thoſe by whom ſhe is 
moſt indulged, limit her authority within 
maxims that accident, ignorance, or in- 
tereſt firſt ſuggeſted, and cuſtom after- 
wards confirmed ; cuſtom, which (as my 
lord Bolingbroke declares) owes its origin 
to the paſſions and prejudices of ſoine, 
and the deſigns of others; that ape of 
reaſon that uſurps her dominion, exer- 
ciſes her power, and is obeyed in her 
ſtead, Even in the cradle, ſhackles are 

formed to fetter the mind to an implicit 
faith, in certain poſitions which properly 
fall within the cognizance of reaſon, be- 
fore the tender mind can exerciſe that 
reaſon; from hence ſuch oppoſite opinions 
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are formed of truth, which is univerſally 
the ſame, eſpecially when it concerns re- 
ligion; and each party adheres to the 

opinion they have adopted with intollerant 
zeal; and theſe opinions, propagated by 
education and cuſtom, however repug- 
nant to reaſon and to each other, are af- 
terwards ſupported on the pretended au- 
thority of reaſon and revelation ; though 
neither reaſon or revelation can poſſibly 
be on more than one ſide, and perhaps 
on neither, *Tis from theſe cauſes that 
idolaters are bred in Tartary, mahome- 
tans in Turkey, papiſts in Italy, and 
proteſtants in Great Britain ; every one 
from education and example, adopting 
the religion as he ſpeaks the language of 


his country: and this ſucceſſion of errors 
and prejudices, forms ſo conſiderable an 


impediment in the ſearch of truth, that 
even a philoſopher reaches the confines 
of the grave, before he can diveſt him- 
ſelf from the errors imbibed in youth; 


reſtore his mind to its priſtine or natural 
rectitude, 
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rectitude, and attain that knowledge of 
himſelf and the world in which he lives, 
that is neceſſary to enable him to act with 
propriety therein. Diſguſted therefore at 
the vaſſalage which cuſtom and authority 
create, I feel myſelf happy in this ſylvan 
retirement, and in exerciſing an opportu- 
nity indulged to ſo few by the courſe of 
human accidents, „of being and living 
with myſelf,” in a ſtate of natural . free» 
dom and independence; and of eontem- 
plating the world and myſelf, through 
the medium of natural and uncorrupt 
reaſon, and of approving or rejecting on 
my own authority, what in youth I re- 
ceived on that of others: which I can- 
not but conſider as more eligible, than, 
like the greateſt part ef mankind, to 
ſpend my whole life in the mazes and 
diſquiſitions of artificial religion, and ar- 
tificial philoſophy, without ever aſſuring 
myſelf of the certainty of thoſe axioms, 
on which the mighty fabric is founded. 
” Let. 
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Let us then with calmneſs, judgment, 
and penetration; ſearch for truth where 


alone it is to be found, within the con- 
fined limits of human underſtanding; 


which, imperfect as it is, is nevertheleſs 


the only clue which God has given, to 
guide our reſearches, and diſtinguiſh 
truth from error, It is this principle 
that Thbuld become our oracle, and as 


often as it has been deliberately exer- 


ciſed, whatever may be the deciſion, it 
ſhould become the ſtandard of our be- 
lief; fince, as my lord Bolingbroke 
juſtly obſerves, nothing can be more evi- 
dent, than that he who in the ſearch of 
truth, follows that guide that was given 


to direct him to it, even if it leads him 


to error, will have a better plea when- 
ever or wherever he may be called to 
account, than he who has reſigned him- 
ſelf either deliberately or inadvertently 
to any authority on earth. How illi- 
beral and unreaſonable is it then for us 
: | | to 
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to hate another for a ſuppoſed error in 
his religious opinions ? No man willingly 
embraces falſhood ; all are equally ſoli- 
citous; truth and (as we obſerve in the 
ordinary occurrences of life) they are 
impatient to know it, even though they 
expect it will render them unhappy ; and 
if what appears a truth to one, does not 
impreſs itſelf on the ſentient faculties of 
another to enforce conviction, is he cul- 
pable for the difference of their confor- 
mation, or can he be ſuppoſed wilfully 
to reſiſt the truth? This is ſo far from 
being the caſe with mankind in general, 
that our readineſs to embrace what is of- 
tered for our belief, has created in us a 
propenſity to credulity, that is a ſource 
of error: and from hence Ariſtotle hass 
Juſtly obſerved, that incredulity is the ſource 
F wiſdom + a diſpoſition to ſcepticiſm is 
undoubtedly neceſſary, to free the mind 
from thoſe popular prejudices which it 
will naturally imbibe from education: 
WD the 
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the errors reſulting from credulity, are 
innumerable ; thoſe from ſcepticiſm are 
few, perhaps none: and the academic 
ſceptiſt is in the true road to wiſdom: 
as for the Pyrrhoniſt, his doubts are in 
no danger of making any laſting im- 
preſſion, as every day's acquaintance with 
life will prove their abſurdity. Scepti- 
ciſm, therefore, is always lefs danger- 
ous,” and more laudable than credu- 
lity.—If, in this letter, 1 ſometimes uſe 
the ſentiments and arguments of others, 
as far as they appear founded in reaſon 
and truth, without always particularly 
quoting their authors, I hope you will 
not impute it to any illiberal motive; 
and indeed J do not always remember 
to whom they belong, but after having 
adopted them, candidly pay to the owner 
the due honor *. | 
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If, after having been educated in the 
doctrines and practice of chriſtianity, if 
have ſince either doubted or rejected 
them, you will naturally expect me to 
explain the reaſons by which I have been 
influenced in that reſpect, before I pro- 
ceed to the ſyſtem of morals that T may 
have ſince adopted. In this, however, 
your expectation will be but imperfectly 
gratified; as I have no inclination to 
combat the religious opinions of others, 
but only to juſtify my own; much leſs. 
am I diſpoſed to make converts. from 
chriſtianity ; being fully perſuaded that 
whatever may be the faith of any man, 
if he regulates his life and actions agree- 
able to it, they will be acceptable to his 
Creator. With reſpect to revelation, I 
will freely own to you, whoſe mind is 
elevated above the influence of vulgar 
prejudices, that I perceive on one ſide, 
arguments in its favour that I cannot 
eaſily anſwer, and on the other I find 

obſtacles 
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obſtacles which are wholly inſuperable &. 
It abounds with contradictions which 
are inconſiſtent with truth, and with aſ. 
fertions that are repugnant” to reaſon, 
And a very conſiderable part of it is ſo 
obſcure and unintelligible, that every 
commentator declares it has never been 
rightly, underſtood or explained, before 
he himſelf undertook the taſk of elu- 
cidating its difficulties; and the next 
commentator to this declares, that this 
pretender has failed-in his undertaking; 
and the ſame charge is brought againſt 


* 


rn 


80 The allied 3 every thing that is here 
objeQed againſt chriſtianity.— Thoſe of his readers, 
who have embraced it from a rational conviction of 
its truth, will be in no danger of being miſled by 
thoſe objections; but thoſe who have founded their 
faith on the prejudices of education, or in other 
words, who-are chriſtians only. becauſe chriſtianity 
was the religion of their parents, will do well to 
pals 01 over the remainder of this letter, | 
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unintelligible revelation, a contradiction 
in terms? Can any thing be revealed, 
that is not underſtood? Or can it be 
ſuppoſed that an unintelligible writing, 
was ever inſpired by God for the benefit 
of man? The arguments in favour of 
revelation, depend on the teſtimony of 
thoſe who might either deceive, or be 
deceived. But the objections againſt it 
are founded in nature; and the reaſon 
and aptitude of things, appear therefore 
moſt worthy of our dependance. I am, 
however, ſuſpended in doubt: I. cannot 
believe, but I will never deny, what may 
poſſibly be true: yet when I ſurvey 
Egypt worſhiping a crocodile, China 
adoring the ſun, and Tartary an idol; 
when I reflect that the followers of Ma- 
homet, conſider the alcoran as ſacred as 
chriſtians do the goſpel, whilſt the Jews 
reject both; and that all believe their 
own ſyſtem right, and accuſe the others 
of blind credulity; I cannot but lament 
their general deluſion, and conclude, 

. that 
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that the Deity has never made any par- 
ticular revelation of his will, other than 
what the lights of reaſon and nature ſug- 
geſt. One only of all theſe ſyſtems can 
be right, whilſt all the veſt of mankind 
muſt have been involved in error. If 
a revelation was [neceſſary to mankind, 
it muſt have been neceſſary for all, and 
conſequently univerſal z and it muſt have 
been as neceſſary at the beginning, as 
when the world had ſubſiſted four thou- 
ſand: years; for I do not conſider the 


laws of Moſes, any other than a tem- 


poral inſtitution 3 a very learned biſhop 


having fully proved them to have no 


alluſion to any other than the preſent 


ſtate of exiſtence. The immortality of 


the ſoul, and a ſtate of future retribu- 
tion, on which the whole of chriſtianity 
is founded, having never been intimated 
to mankind by any one who pretended 
to divine inſpiration, till after the birth 
of Chriſt. How. the knowledge of 
them became neceſſary then, but not till 

Yr „ then, 
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then, and that the Jews, only. for whom 
it appears to have been firſt deſigned, I 
cannot comprehend, I will not object 
to you the incomprehenſibility of the 
doctrines of a trinity, or of ſatisfaction, 
and incarnation ; nor the implacable cru- 
elty of eternal reprobation and predeſti- 
nation, againſt which human nature alone 


muſt rebel, and exclaim with Virgil, 


Dwells there ſuch anger in heavenly 
minds? Permit me, however, to make 


a ſummary review of the reaſonableneſs. 
of divine revelation, as adopted by thoſe. 
whom I need not name; and leſt you ſhould _ 
think ſome reflections too ſevere, which 
a regard for truth will oblige me to in- 


terpoſe, I deſire you will remember that 


the moſt unfavourable of theſe have been 


ſuggeſted by Mr. Ramfay *, Who was 


See his Fhiloſ-phical Prin ICI; ples of natural and 
ſexealed Religion. 
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never ſuſpected of malevolence to chriſ- 
tianity. 


Firſt then, a woman ſeduced by the 


temptations of Satan, and her natural 


Furioſity, taſtes a fruit, capable of im- 
parting wiſdom, and maintaining the 
. health and vigour both of her body and 
mind; and afterwards, (as is uſual with 


the ſex) ſeduces her huſband tor taſte it 


alſo ; for this weakneſs of human na- 
ture, they are not only ejected from the 


joys of paradiſe, by a God whoſe prin- 
cipal attribute is goodneſs, but con- 


demned with all their poſterity to tem- 


poral miſery, and the greater part to 


eternal damnation ; though in reality 
they had no more participation in the 
guilt of this crime, than of thoſe of 
Nero or Domitian. Afterwards, in con- 
ſequence of this decree of predeſtina- 
tion and reprobatian, all the human ſpe- 


cies were by the Deity abandoned to ig- 
norance 
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norance and idolatry in this life, and 


miſery in the future; except a certain 


people, who, for whimſical reaſons, were 


received into his immediate friendſhip 


and protection: that is, on account of 
their progenitor, with whom we are told 
the Deity was intimate, and accuſtomed 
to make himſelf viſible, to deliver the 
news of his wife's conception, and other 
important articles of intelligence; and 
he appears to have more eſpecially gained 
the favour of the Deity, by his readineſs 
to facrifice his. only ſon, in obedience to 
an order that was repugnant not only to 
the dictates of reaſon and nature, but to 


the divine will itfelf ; which being un- 


alterable, he ought to have conſidered 
as a diabolical order. He was, how- 
ever, ſtopped in its execution, by the 
Deity himſelf, who, wanting that pre- 
ſcience, which he appears to have had 


on all other occaſions, had only intended 


It as a. trial, whether he had ſufficient 
faith to commit a vile action. This choſen 
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people, appear likewiſe to have conci- 
liated the divine favour by another of 
their progenitors, who was grandſon to 
the former, but a vile impoſtor and de- 
ceiver ; not only to his father, but to 
his elder brother alſo, who was cheated 
out of his birth-right and his father's 
bleſſing by the younger, and condemned 
to ſerve him, by whom he had been 
thus injured, though the ſuffering bro- 
ther was of a generous, noble diſpoſi- 
tion; and afterwards affectionately for- 
oave him, by whom he had been thus 
wronged, at a time when his life was in 
his power. However, for the ſake of 

| this impoſtor and his grandfather, their 
poſterity (as we are told) were choſen 
for the favourite people of God, who 
raiſed them up a deliverer, that firſt proved 
his virtue and courage by . murdering a 
man quarreling with one of his own 
countrymen ; and then, by the direction 
of that God, who in Sinai afterwards 
commanded his people not to feat, he 
EL. taught 
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taught them to rob their maſters of every 
thing they could either borrow or ſteal ; 
and then eſcaped with them to the wil- 
derneſs ; the water of a fea dividing, to 


make a paſſage for the robbers, but re- 


turning to drown their purſuers. This 
man afterwards became their law-giver, 


and inſtituted a ſyſtem of religious rites; 


(but ſo very ſimilar to thoſe of their for- 
mer maſters, as to have been by all the 
ancients confounded with them ;) among 


theſe, the moſt conſiderable related to 


that mercenary mode of expiating fins, 


by the bribery of ſacrifices ; conſiſting 
of ſuch oblations as would have been 


moſt agreeable to themſelves, and which 
they conſequently judged to be moſt 


plealing to the Deity ; who again inter- 
poſed in behalf of his favourite people, 


and drove out and deſtroyed all the 
neighbouring nations, to procure them 
an eſtabliſhment; but notwithſtanding 
his partiality in their favour, they appear 


to have been ungrateful, prefidious, and 


G 3 rebellious; 
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© rebellious; always diſpoſed to forſake the 


worſhip of that God by whom they were 


thus favoured, and adopt the Gods of 


the neighbouring people. After all man- 
kind, except this choſen nation, had 
been kept in a ſtate of ignorance and 
reprobation four thouſand years, we are 
told that the Deity on a ſudden changed 
his diſpoſition, and took a fancy to the 
reſt of mankind, ſending his ſon and 
coequal in the godhead, into the world 
in a human form, to ſatisfy that ſevere 
vindictive juſtice, which could not par- 


don the weakneſs and curioſity of the 


firſt woman, by an atonement which 
even human juſtice could not have al- 
lowed ; that is, by the death of an in- 
nocent individual, for the crimes of 


others: by him was delivered a new 


law, and a new faith, which muſt be 
believed by all who would attain falva- 
tion in a future ſtate: and yet but a 
ſmall part of mankind have ever heard 
of this law, or of this faith, and fewer 

„ have 


( 
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have ever underſtood them; conſequently 
the greateſt part of our ſpecies muſt ſuffer 


eternal miſery, and the Deity will for 


ever delight in their torments and blaſ- 
phemies; though one fiat may convert, 


they will remain unconverted, becauſe 


the Deity will continue implacable; and 
all this we are to believe (however in- 
credible) becauſe what is injuſtice and 
cruelty with men, may be divine mercy 
and juſt ice. Ho is the Deity diſhonour- 
ed? What caprice, partiality, and male- 
volence are annexed to his attributes? Im- 
perfections repugnant to thoſe qualities we 
naturally aſcribe to men of ſenſe and vir- 
tue. What blaſphemy is it, to aſcribe to 


the eternal nature as perfections, what 


would be deemed crimes amongſt men ? 
Pagans contented themſelves with divini- 
zing luſt, inceſt, and adultery; but is it not 


more horrid to Civinize inexorable anger 


and injuſtice? You will doubtleſs acknow- 


ledge that a religion which exhibits fo 


my improbabilities 1 in a curſory review, 


G 4 | will 
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will require the ſtongeſt evidences to over- 
come them and enforce conviction : what 
then are the proofs that ſupport chrſtian- 
ity? Miracles! But a miracle implying 
a violation of the pre-eſtabliſhed laws of 

nature is by its own definition indemon- 
ſtrable to any man acquainted with the 
extent, number, and modification of thee 
laws. The evidence for the reality of 
miracles muſt neceſſarily be leſs than the 
evidence of our ſenſes, ſince even with the 
firſt witneſs it could be no greater, and 
muſt be impaired in paſſing from him to 
ethers, through ſucceeding generations, 
and become leſs certain than the imme- 
Giate teſtimony of our own ſenſes. But a 
weaker evidence can never deſtroy a 
ſtronger; and therefore a miracle ſuppoſ- 
ing a violation of the laws of nature, be it 
ever fo clearly believed, cannot conſiſtent- 
ly with the rules of juſt reaſoning ever be 
believed; ſince experience, the conſtant 
uniform teſtimony of our ſenſes, demon- 


ſtrates an invariable adherence to the wo 
5 CI . 
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of nature, in all the viſible effects obſery- 
able in our material ſyſtem ; nor it is cre- 
dible that thoſe natural laws which are as 
immutable as they are eternal, ſhould ever 


have ſuffered a ſuſpenſion or violation: 


if at any time an extraordinary effect 
ſhould appear which cannot eaſily be ex- 
plained; it ought nevertheleſs by all the 
rules of juſt reaſoning to be conſidered as 
proceeding from natural laws and natural 
cauſes; and in that caſe can be no mira- 
cle, nor alledged in ſupport of any reli- 


gion. Accounts of miracles have indeed 
been always found in hiſtory, profane as 
well as ſacred; but the credibility of 


human teſtimony on which they depend, 
is neceſſarily affected by a variety of cir- 
cumftances : we naturally entertain doubts 
where the witneſſes contradict each other, 
or are few in number, or of ſuſpicipus 
character; or when they, have an intereſt 
in what they affirm, or deliver their evi- 
_ dence with heſitation, or too eager aſſeve- 
ration, or. when the matter in queſtion 
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contradicts our own conſtant obſervation 
and experience, from which a mutual de. 
ſtruction of authority and belief ariſes.— 


Nothing being a miracle that ever reſults 


from the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, eve- 
ry miracle muſt contradict the authority 
of our invariable experience, which alone 
is a full and poſitive proof from matter of 
fact, againſt the exiſtence of any miracle, 
nor can it be rendered credible but by an 
oppoſite ſuperior proof; and no teſtimony 
can afford this proof, unleſs its fallacy 
would be more miraculous than the fact 
it tends to prove: but human teſtimony 
is expoſed to error in many ways and by 
a variety of means which do not affect 
our experience of the laws of nature, and 
can never be a ſufficient evidence to eſta- 
bliſh the reality of any miracle. As the 
fallacy of mankind, with the ſecrecy and 
complication of their views and intereſts will 
always render their evidence inferior to the 
conſtant uniform experience of our own 
ſenſes; and whereyer miracles are cited 

| | 4 to 
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to eſtabliſh a new religion, they on that . 
very account become more ſuſpicious z 


becauſe when the ſpirit of religion and 
love of wonder are combined, there 1s an 
end of common ſenſe : a man under their 
influence may be an enthuſiaſt, and per- 
ſuade himſelf that he ſees what has no 
reality; or he may know his evidence to 


be falſe and yet perſevere in affirming it, 
to promote what he may believe a holy 
cauſe ; or he may be influenced either by 
intereſt, or the vanity of founding a new 


ſect; his hearers likewiſe, who have gene- 


rally a large portion of credulity and but: 


little judgment, may, and uſually do re- 
nounce that little in matters of religion, 


which they ſuppoſe above the cognizance 


of human reaſon.— That ſome or all 


theſe cauſes may be and are preſent 
without a violation of the laws of na- 


ture, 1s by much more credible than that 
2 miracle has exiſted. The numberleſa 


Inſtances of forged miracles and ſuperna- 
tural events, which have in all ages ei- 
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ther been detected, or which by their 
abſurdity detect themſelves, ſufficiently 


prove the natural propenſity of mankind 
to believe things which appear marvellous, 


and ought to create a ſuſpicion againſt 


them. It is likewiſe worthy of obſerva- 


tion, that miracles have ever had their 


origin, and firſt gained belief, among the 
ignorant and barbarous, who are always 
abſurdly credulous and ſuperſtitious ; and 
if ever more civilized nations have been 
found to believe them, it has been on the 


authority of their ignorant aud barbarous | 


anceſtors. The different and oppoſite re- 
ligions of Rome, Siam, Turkey, and Chi- 
na, are all ſupported by pretended mira- 
cles; and as but one among them can be 
true, they ought to be conſidered as evi- 
dences deſtroying each other. What mi- 
racle can be better atteſted than that 
which Tacitus relates of Veſpaſian, or 


thoſe performed at the tomb of the abbe 


Paris, which have been atteſted with all 


the authority of which human evidence is 
; capable, 
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capable, and yet few at this time believe 
one among them: but nothing more need 


be ſaid to prove that no eſtimony for any 


miracle ever amonnted even to probabi- 
lity, much leſs to a proof. *Tis expe- 


rience only that gives authority to human 


teſtimony, and the ſame experience aſſures 
us of the regularity of the laws of nature; 
but this experience does more; it teaches 
us that human teſtimony is often falſe, 


either through deception, or an intereſted 


defire of propagating falſhood, to which 
the uniform evidence of our own ſenſes 
is not expoſed, and therefore no human 
teſtimony ever can eſtabliſh a miracle with 


ſufficient certainty to render it a reaſona- 


ble proof of a new religion. 


# 


I come now to the free agency of man- 


kind, which alone can render them ac- 
countable beings, or make that future re- 
tribution, on which. the whole of chriſ- 
tianity is founded, conſiſtent with our 


ideas of 8 This free e is fre- 


quently 
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quently and poſitively denied both in the 
books of the Old and New Teſtament, 
which aſſert that the Deity governs the 
minuteſt of our actions, and particularly 
interpoſes even if 4 hair of cur heads 
falls to the ground” and that as often as 
« there is evil in the city, it is the Lord that 
bas done it.” And yet the ſame ſcriptures 
make us accountable for our actions at a 
future judgment, when we are to be con- 
ſigned either to eternal happineſs or tor- 
ment according to the goodneſs or turpi- 
tude of thoſe actions to which the Deity 
has compelled us. As theſe things are 
incompatible with all our ideas of juſtice, 
it neceſſarily follows either that one of 
theſe oppolite poſitions muſt be untrue, 
or that what is injuſtice among men, is ju/- 
tice with the Deity. I will leave to you the 
taſk of drawing thoſe inferences that are 
deducible from this fact; whilſt I proceed 
to the ſubject of human free agency. 
It is an indiſputable truth, that the frf 
cauſe only can be free; and that all ſuc- 
x ceeding 
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ceeding effects, whether proceeding im 
mediately there upon, or produced by the 
action of ſecondary eauſes put into action 
by the firſt, neceſſarily happen in the ſame 
determinate manner. Man is a link in 
the great chain of cauſes and effects re- 
ſulting from the firſt cauſe; and accord- 
ing as he is acted upon, his own actions 
neceſſarily reſpond ; the ſame cauſe, ceteris 
paribus always, producing the ſame deter- 
minate effect. Man is naturally at reſt, 
and neither wills nor acts without a cauſe; 
his will is the immediate cauſe of his ac- 
tion, and this he can obey unleſs he is 
hindered by foreign or natural obſlacles, 
This however at beſt 1s but hypothetical 
liberty; becauſe the determinations of the 
will are neceſſarily governed by the judg- 
ment, and that is invariably regulated by 
the ideas that neceſſarily enter the mind 
through the medium of the ſenſes; they 
being paſlive in receiving all impreſſions 
that are made on them; which impreſ- 
hons are the n and ourſelves the pa- 

tients. 
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tients, A man therefore cannot beſtow 
on himſelf either ſenſations or ideas, but 
derives them all, his pains, pleaſures, and 
deing itſelf, from other cauſes; and as they 
invariably produce certain determinate ef— 
fects on his will, it evidently follows that 
the mind in all circumſtances is neceſſarily 
compelled to determine juſt as it does, 
without any more freedom than belongs 
to the ball on a billiard table, that is put 
into motion by a foreign ſtroke, and pro- 
ceeds in a ſtrait direction (from the place 
at which it was applied) and ſtrikes the 
ſecond ball whoſe motion neceſſarily re- 
ſponds to the impreſſion of the firſt, al- 
ways in the fame determinate manner; 
and on the conſtancy of theſe effects re- 
ſulting from antecedent cauſes, the whole 
art and knowledge of the game depends. 
The ſame may be ſaid of human life, where 
our experience of the effects reſulting 
from certain Cauſes enables us to form a 
Judgment of the effect; which never 
would be the caſe if the will was free or 
: not 
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not acted upon in the ſame determinate 
manner, in the ſame circumſtances. Let 
me be a little more explicit: the influence 
of external circumſtances on the determi- 
nations of the will is too obvious to require 
any proots; and as for the internal motives 
or paſſions, nothing can be eaſier than to 


demonſtrate that they are the gerents of 


the will, independent of reaſon ; which, 
im a ſtrict ſenſe, is the judgment of truth 


and faſnood good or evil, and can never of 


itſelf become a motive to the will, but as 


it is connected with ſome paſſion : mat- 


ters of fact alſo which neither excite deſire 
or averſion, being totally indifferent and 
therefore no motives to action. But rea- 
ſon in a popular ſenſe, as Mr. Hume juſt- 
ly obſerves, is a general and calm paſſion, 
which takes a diſtinct comprehenſive view 
of its object, and inclines the will by pru- 
dential and extenſive motives; but the 
objects which influence this paſfon are 
the motives commonly called paſſions, 
brought to a nearer connection with the 

Will. 
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will. If any one is diſpoſed to reject this 
doctrine, and to conſider the will as pro- 
ducing the paſſions, rather than the pal- 
ſions creating the will, let him try if he 
can love a diſagreeable object, or be 
_ pleaſed at an injury: if he can indeed do 


this. it will prove his paſſions ſubject to his 


will, but cannot however prove the free- 
dom of that will which muſt have ſome 
motive to action, and that motive what- 
ever it may be, muſt neceſſarily produce 
the ſame determination, and invalidate 
all his pretenſions to free-agency, All 
our freedom conſiſts in obeying our wills; 
but we muſt neceſſarily will- juſt as we do 
will, and in acting otherwiſe we ſhould 
act without cauſe, which would be abſurd : 
my freedom conſiſts in not committing a 
crime when my mind repreſents it either 

in ſo odious or dangerous a light that I 

chuſe rather to let it alone: but in thus 
_ declining a bad action, I am no more free 
than if I had committed it: in both caſes 


the laſt idea neceſſarily governs. Both 
. 1 the 
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the faculties of the will, and of the under- 
| {ſtanding are paſſive; they never act but 
as they are acted upon, and are then ne- 
ceſſarily compelled to reſpond in a deter- 
minate manner; and the impreſſions to 
which they reſpond are the inſtruments of 
neceſſity and leave the mind neither free- 
dom nor choice, In reality our preten- 
tions to free-agency are highly abſurd : 
ſhall the whole univerle obey the eternal 


laws of nature, and ſhall man be exempt- 


ed from their government and aliowed to 
act agreeable to his own caprice ? To be 
free, he muſt have been his own creator: 
nothing being free but the fr cauſe; all 
ſubſequent effects reſulting from neceſſity. 
Like the ſtars and elements we are direct - 
ed by the eternal Being, that operates 
every thing in us, the ſmall wheels of that 
immenſe machine of which he is the ſoul, 
and which he governs by general, immu- 
table, and eternal laws, that are invariably 
obſerved, without the leaſt exception, 
through the immenſe expanſe of univerſal 
matter; 
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matter; laws which, by the wiſdom of 
their contrivance, are capable of main- 
taining every part of the univerſal ſyſtem 
in its primitive perfection during the term 
of its duration, without any particular in- 
tervention of divine providence, or any 
fuſpenſion of their own action, and their 
author by the immenſe comprehenſibility 
of his wiſdom, at firſt graſped, deſigned, 
and approved, all the various ſucceſſive 
events which would conſequentially reſult 
from the great chain of cauſes and effects; 
and therefore he foreſaw and intended all 
the reſolves and actions of animal beings. 
It would be abſurd to ſuppoſe the Creator 
of the univerſe ignorant of the effects that 
reſult from his works; and yet it is impoſ- 
ſible to conceive that the Deity eould fore- 

fee conſequences depending on the deter- 
mination of free-agents. © That which 
never happened does not exiſt, and there- 
fore cannot be known; nothing having 
neither properties nor accidents, mult be 


+ aaa but by ſuppoſing the 
Deity. 
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Deity to will, and predeſtine all the actions 


and events that happen in the univerſal 


ſyſtem of things, his preſcience will be no 
longer improbable or unintelligible, —W ho- 
ever takes a retroſpect of his paſt life, will 
find matter of ſurprize in reflecting on the 
chain of trivial and apparently accidental 
circumſtances, from which the whole con- 
duck of his life has depended ; and which 
on a minute examination ill be found to 
have been of ſo much importance, that 
had any of them failed, he would natural- 
ly have been caſt into a very different 
ſphere of action. Thus, (without inſtanc- 


ing a multitude of inferior circumſtances) 


had I not commenced an acquaintance 
with an unfortunate girl in Scotland, and 
had it not produced a conception, antece- 
dent to the formalities which civil or reli- 
gious policy has ordained, and had not ir- 
regularity been ſubjected to the cogni- 


zance of the kirk, I had perhaps never ſeen 
London: after my arrival there, had not 
accident brought me acquainted with Miſs 


Ruſlel, 
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Ruſſel, and Miſs Ruſſel with the dancing 


maſter, and had not the villiany and in- 
gratitude of one whom I endeavoured to 
ſerve afterwards thrown me into difficul- 
ties, which co-operating with my diſap- 


pointment from Miſs Ruſſel, made it ne- 


ceſſary for me to leave England, I had 
never viſited America; and had not an 
apparent accident induced me to fail for 
| Barbadoes, rather than any other part of 

the Weſt Indies, and had not other induce- 


ments before engaged leveral gentlemen 


there to form ſettlements in Demerary, I 
ſhould never have viſited Guiana, but 


have fallen into a different fituation or 


ſphere of life, and probably have conti- 
nued in ſervitude under the yoke of lux- 
ury and civilization : and an infinitude of 
remoter cauſes were neceſſary to produce 
_ thoſe accidents by which I was more im- 
mediately directed hither. The caſe is 

the fame with every individual whole ſitu- 
ation in life is the effect of an extenſive 


combination of other cauſes, all compre- 
hended 
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hended in the great chain that extends 


from the primary cauſe to laſt effect, and 


which have all been neceſſary in promot- 
ing the rectitude and order of the univer- 
ſal ſyſtem: and to conſider this immenſe 
variety of events which thus concur to 
produce the harmony of the moral world, 
as the effect of man's capricious free-agen- 


cy would be as abſurd as to attribute the 


order and regularity of the univerſe to a 
fortuitous concourſe of atoms. 


Whoever contemplates the ſprings of 
human actions, will eaſily diſcover that 


mankind are virtuoùs or vicious either 
from the different confirmation of their 
ſentient or ſenſible ſyſtems, or the impreſ- 
ſion of external circumſtances, to whoſe 
action they are neceſſarily ſubjected ; and 
that every individual of the human ſpecies, 
with the ſame native diſpoſition, improved 
or vitiated in the ſame degree by educa- 
tion, and in the ſame ſituation, with the 
lame incitements either to virtue or vice, 


would- 
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would all conduct themſelves in a ſimilar 
manner. The judge who condemns 
the poor man for being a thief, had been 
a thief himſelf had he been poor.“ 
Where then can be the juſtice of thoſe 
diſcriminations that have been introduced 
among mankind.— In demonſtrating 
that man has no juſt claim to free- agency 
we do but prove what the ſcriptures of the 
Old and New Teſtament have repeated- 
ly aſſerted ; but we annihilate the utility, 
and conſequently the probability, of a fu- 
ture retribution; and juſtify the Deity 
from the impious charge of neglecting to 
diſtribute juſtice in this world, by proving 
that we are all equally meritorious. Since 
thoſe who poſitively ſuffer the action of 
thoſe natural and accidental impreſſions 
which determine their conduct, are no 
more affected in point of merit by the 
goodneſs or turpitude of their actions, than 


* Milwood in George Barnwell, 
| + | a plant 
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a plant is by the poiſonous ar falubrious 
qualities that were beſtowed on it in its 


formation. From hence it unqueſtionably 
appears that either our actions have no 
moral turpitude, or that it is chargeable 
on our Creator; as the latter concluſion 
would be derogatory to the honour of the 
Deity, nobody will heſitate a moment in 


adopting the former, and nen n 
Pope, that | 


«© Reſpecting man, whatever wrong we call, 


May, muſt be right, as relative to all.” 


You will perhaps aſk me then, Whether 


thoſe diſtinctions between virtue and vice, 


or good and evil, which have been ſup- 
poſed to be natural and eternal, do not 
really exiſt? To this I anſwer, that all 


things which happens being convenient 
for effecting the F .'rpoſes of the Deity, are 


equally good: but cc:tain objects, actions, 
or circumſtances, producing either pleaſure 
or pain to mankind, have been by us deno- 
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minated good. or evil, though in themſelves 
they are wholly indifferent. The opinions 
of mankind indifferent parts of the world, 
concerning virtue and vice have been dif- 


z ferent, becauſe the ſame things from a dif- 


terence of circumſtances, do not always 
produce the ſame effect. There are ſome 
things which are univerſally beneficial or 
pernicious to all nations, and of theſe their 
opinions have always been the ſame, 
Mr. Hume has fully demonſtrated, that 
all the ideas which mankind have enter- 
tained of moral virtues and vices in the 
different parts of the earth, have been 
founded in the good or evil conſequences 
arifing from them either to individuals or 
the public, and not in any good or evil 
qualities naturally inherent in them ; from 
whence it will be evident that though the 
difference between pleaſure and pain in 
the human ſpecies, may incline us to ap- 
prove thoſe things which excite the for- 
mer, and reje& thoſe which produce the 
latter; and to denominate the -one good 
and the other evil, yet this diſtinCtion be- 

| 1 | tween 
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tween them exiſts only with regard to 
ourſelves, and has no relation to the reſt 
of the univerſe ; they being all equally 
ſubſervient to the divine purpoſe, which 
influenced our creation. As to human 
actions they are all derived from two 
principles; love of ſelf and love of 
others; the former aims at our own ad- 
vantage, the latter at the good of others, 
The firſt therefore is ſelf-intereſt, the lat- 
ter virtue. All the virtue or vice then, 
of which human actions are capable, are in- 
dependant of the will and ſuch as the paſ- 
frons produce antecedent to it; becauſe, 
as has been before proved, the will is pro- 
duced by the paſſions. From all this it 
will be evident that things in themſelves 
are neither virtuous nor vicious, but only 
ſo by their accidental, pernicious, or bene- 
ficial conſequences. But as they produce 
no ſuch effects on the other parts of the 
creation, therefore neither turpitude nor 
virtue are qualities inherent in them, but 
only accidents when applied to ourſelves, 


which by no means hinder their concur- 
"FR I rence 
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rence in promoting the good of the 
whole: Pope therefore . juſtly adviſ- 
ed us to 


« Account for moral as for natural things: 
Why charge we heaven in theſe in thoſe acquit ? 


In both to reaſon right, is to ſubmit.” 


The diſtinctions between virtue and vice 
when the objects are removed from our- 
ſelves appears, when conſidered in this 
manner, to be wholly chimerical; and 
thoſe actions which ſeem prejudicial, like 
vegetables whoſe qualities are apparently 
noxious to ourſelves, equally contribute 
to the perfection of our moral and natural 
ſyſtems. This is conſonant to the doc- 
trine of Plato: * The Being (ſays he) 
© who preſides over the whole has diſpoſ- 
ed and complicated all things for the 
happineſs and virtue of the whole, every 
part of which according to the extent of 
its influence does and ſuffers what is fit 

and proper: one of theſe parts belongs 
co every individual who is in the mean 
| . 5 time 
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time ignorant of the very end for which 


all particular natures are brought in- 


to exiſtence, that the all comprehending 
nature of the whole may be perfect and 
happy; exiſting as it does, not for your 
ſake, but for the cauſe and reaſon of 
your exiſtence ; which, as in the ſymme- 


try of every artificial work, muſt of ne- 


ceſſity concur with the general deſign of 
the*artiſt, and be ſubſervient to the whole 
of which it is a part.— The governing 


intelligence clearly beholding all the ac- 
tions of animated and ſelf- moving crea- 


tures, and that mixture of good and evil 
by which they are diverſified, conſider- 
© ed previouſly by what diſpoſition of 
things, and by what ſituation of each in- 
dividual in the general ſyſtem, vice 
might be depreſſed and ſubdued, and 


virtue made ſecure of victory and hap- i 


pineſs, with the greateſt facility and in 
the higheſt poſſible degree; hence he 
* ordered through the intire circle of be- 
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ing the internal conſtitution of every 
mind; where ſhould be its ſtation in 
« the univerſal fabric, and through what 
variety of circumſtances it ſhould pro- 
* ceed in the whole tenor of its exiſt- 
* ence.* De Leg. x. 16.— The philoſophy 


contained in this quotation is in general 


true; but by what Plato ſays of virtue 
and vice, he appears in thoſe particulars 
to have been influenced by popular pre- 
judices, and not to have reaſoned on his 
own principles a ſufficient length; be- 
cauſe if they had been purſued he would 


have diſcovered all partial evil” to be 


e univerſal good,” and conſequently what- 
ever might have been the purpoſe which 
influenced the Deity in that univerſal pre- 
deſtination of which he was juſtly con- 
vinced, it was not the depreſſion of vice 
or promotion of virtue. But though it 
be eaſy to prove that evil does not exiſt 


in objects themſelves, but is an accident 
_— trom the particular mode of their 


application 
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application to our ſenſes; yet it will be 
difficult ro reconcile mankind to the ac- 
tion of partial or accidental evil, which 
we ſuffer with impatience, and conſider as 


an imperfection, in the ceconomy of our 


materal ſyſtem. 


© Better for us, perhaps, it might appear, 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here; 


That never air or ocean felt the wind, 


That never paſſion diſcompoſed the mind 3 
But 411 ſubſiſts by elemental ſtrife, 

And paſſions are the elements of life. 

The general order, ſince the whole began, 
Is kept in nature, and is kept in man,” Porz. 


It may be difficult + to underſtand. why 
we could not have been placed in a tate 
perfectly happy, without ever ſuffering 
either pain, want, or diſeaſe; and yet hap- 
pineſs and miſery are but relatives, or 
comparative ideas; and without the know- 
ledge of one we could not comprehend 
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the other. But ſuppoſe a world never di. 
verſified by thoſe variations which we de-. 


nominate good or evil, that would be an- 


other world and the chain of fevents 


would then be directed by another ſpecies 
of wiſdom. The Great Eternal Cauſe has 


created an infinite number of worlds, all, 


perhaps, varying from each other, and 
their immenſe variety is an attribute of 


Omnipotence. 


He who through vaſt immenſity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe; 
Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, 
What other planets circle other ſuns; 
What varied Being peoples every ſtar, 


May tell why Heaven has made us we are,” 
| : Pop:. 


| The ſubject is beyond the extent of 
our finite comprehenſion: 


| 1 tis but a part we ſee, and not a whole,” 


V⁵ VV A 
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All created beings have received exiſt- 
_ ence for ſome important purpoſe, worthy 
of their wiſe and beneyolent Creator ; but 
as we are but feeble inſtruments in its ex- 
ecution, it is above the comprehenſion of 
our imperfect ſenſes. But, of all others, 
the probationary deſign which has been 
ſuppoſed to have influenced our creation, 
appears to me to be the leaſt probable or 
adequate to the idea which J have con- 


ceived of the Divine Wiſdom and Preſci- 
ence. Without making the experiment, 


the Deity might, doubtleſs, know that if 
he created us with qualities requiſite to 
produce thoſe actions which we denomi- 
nate virtuous, they would certainly hap- 
pen; & vice ver/a. 


If then we are not here placed in a ſtate 
of probation, you will naturally enqnire 
whether the ſoul be immortal? This, 
however, is a ſubje& which our Creator 
has invelloped with a veil impenetrable 
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to our ſenſes. All the knowledge we can 
poſſibly- have either of ourſelves, or the 
world in which we live, muſt be derived 
from experience. But our experience 
does not extend beyond the grave, from 
which no traveller has ever returned. 
All, therefore, that we know is, that our 
bodies, after death, are either eaten by 
other animals and with them again ani- 
mated ; or, that they corrupt, and repay- 
ing to their parent earth that ſubſtance 
they have received from her, nouriſh, and 
become parts of other productions in 
the animal and vegetable ſyſtems. Who- 

ever would extend his enquiries far- 
ther on this ſubje&t, muſt be content 

with conjectures: if mine can afford you 
any ſatisfaction, I ſhall be pleaſed. — The 
ſubſtance of the ſoul has never been diſ- 
covered, or brought under examination of 
our ſenſes. It is only by its accidents 
that we are aſſured of its exiſtence; but 


theſe accidents do not enable us to aſcer- 
| tain 
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tain the term of its exiſtence. We know, 
however, that all its operations neceſſari- 
ly depend on bodily organs, and as often 
as their ſoundneſs and integrity are im- 
paired, its functions become imperfect; 
and that it changes annually with the 
body, participating the joys and ſorrows 
of alternate health and diſeaſe X. The 
animal machine, therefore, is compoſed 
of a ſentient, ſenſible, and a moving ſyſ- 
tem: by the different modes of union 
between the two latter, the varieties of 
temperament and conſtitution are pro- 
duced; and from the ſame difference of 
union between the former, the different 
mental diſpoſitions and capacities ariſe. 
*Tis from hence that children in early in- 
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* The ſubje& is ſerious; but I cannot avoid 
ſubjoining a paſſage from the humorous author of 
Triſtram Shandy, A man's body and hismind, 
with reverence to both I ſpeak it, are exactly like 
a jerkin and a jerkin's lining, —Rumple the one 
Jou rumple the other.“ 
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fancy diſcover greater or leſs propenſities 
to courage or cowardice, frowardneſs 
or patience, benignity or malevolence, 
pride or humility, &c. nor does this in- 
equality in our natural endowments reflect 
on the juſtice of the Deity, who ſeems to 
have formed a regular gradation, not only 
in the different orders, but in the ſame 
ſpecies of beings. Want of judgment, as 
in idiotiſm, and the falſe arrangement of 
ideas, as in madneſs, with all gradations 
between ſagacity and folly, are produced 
by imperfections in the modes of union 
between the ſentient and ſenſible ſyſtems; 
and all theſe effects likewiſe reſult from 
bodily. diſeaſes, and are again frequently 
removed by the application of mate- 
rial remedies. By this, the intimate 
union and mutual dependence of the ſe- 
veral ſyſtems on each other is evident, 
and affords the preſumption that their 
ſeveral ſubſtances are ſimilar. The 
moving and ſenſible ſyſtems we know to 


— 
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be material, and may conclude the ſen- 


tient ſyſtem to be material alſo. - Matter 


and ſpirit (if by ſpirit is meant imma- 
teriality) are ſo oppoſite to each other, 
that nothing leſs than the Almighty Mind 


can form an idea of an union between 


them, and we know (if we know any 


thing) that they cannot act on each 


other. The materiality of the ſoul, 


however, is no proof againſt its immor- 


tality; matter being indeſtructible, and 


it being poſſible that the Deity himſelf 


may be material; as matter is capable 


of almoſt infinite ſubtility, ſo as to per- 


vade all ſenſible objects, and eſcape all 
our ſenſes. Thoſe who have denied 
matter the ſuſceptibility of thought, 


have impiouſly ſet bounds to the power 


of omnipotence. If the faculty of 


thought be not inherent in matter, it 
mu have been beſtowed on us; and our 
Creator might beſtow it on one object 


with the ſame facility as on another; 
as 
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as eaſily on our miniſterial organs, as 
on a ſpark of elementary fire (if by 
that expreſſion, or any other, we can 
comprehend an immaterial being.) But 
without detaining you longer on this 
ſubject, let me obſerve that as the ſound- 
neſs and integrity of material organs, 
are neceſſary to all the operations of the 
ſoul, when it is disjoined from theſe, 
it muſt neceſſarily continue in a ſtate of 
inaction, at leaſt during its ſeparation, 
Whether the ſentient principle ſuffers 
in that corruption, by which the ſenſible. 
and moving organs are diſſolved, or 
Whether it is exempt from this mor- 
tality, and again united to other bodies, 
as they are ſucceſſively produced by re- 
ſurrection, I cannot with certainty de- 
termine. Reſurrection is perhaps the 
moſt frequent operation of nature; every 
thing in the world being the effect of 
reſurrection. Caterpillars are regenera - 


ted into butterflies, acorns regenerate 
oaks, 
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| oaks, the carcaſſes of animals regenerate 
worms, &c. matter is continually va- 
rying the mode of its exiſtence, and 


inceſſantly aſſuming new forms. Thoſe 
particles which formerly compoſed my 
body, have been difperſed in air, or 
mixed with earth; and from thence 


have been reſumed for the nouriſhment 


of vegetables, which have ſince been 
eaten by animals, and from them again 
diſperſed ; and perhaps at this inftant 
they compoſe a part in the bodies of 
thouſands of other animals. This in- 
variably happens throughout the whole 
extent of our material ſyſtem ;' and can 


it then be ſuppoſed that any individual 


in any future ſtate of . exiſtence, will 
ever again reſume all thoſe widely diſ- 
perſed particles, which in this ſtate have 
compoled his body ? Perhaps 'the ſub- 
ſtance. of which the preſent animal ſyſtem 
is compoſed, has belonged to thoſe men 
who formed the armies of Xerxes and 

Alex- 
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Alexander, and to millions who exiſted 
before and ſince thoſe periods; and by 
whom of all theſe can it then be claimed? 
Every particle of my own body, doubt- 
leſs, has been, and will hereafter be, 
often animated in different forms, but 
not conjointly, *till time ſhall be no 
more; but that ſame ſubſtance of which 
its ſentient, ſenſible, and moving ſyſtems 
are now compoſed, will be again all 
united in another being, is incredible. 
Whoever contemplates the uniform ope- 
rations of nature, will find that the whole 
world is in a conſtant progreſſive change, 
and by the different forms it aſſumes, 


compoſes the foſſil, the vegetable, and 


animal ſyſtems. The tree after having 
for a time enjoyed life, falls to the earth, 
and repays that nouriſhment which 1s 
neceſſary to its growth, and thereby 
ſupplies the means of ſupport to the 
riſing plants: the animal world ſuffers 
the ſame fate: . 


« All 
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„„ Al forme that periſn, other forms ſupply 35 
(By turns we catch the vital breath and die:) 
Like bubbles on the ſea of matter born, 
They riſe, they break, and to that ſea return.“ 
Porz. 
5 
But I would hope that the ſentient prin- 
ciple is exempt from this natural corrup- 
tion, and after its preſent ſeparation, 
again reanimates other bodies, Perhaps 


. — 1 Is parent band, 

From the mute ſhell-fiſh gaſping on the ſhore, 
To men, to angels, to celeſtial minds, 
For ever leads the generations on, | 
To higher ſcenes of being ; while ſupplyed, | 
From day to day by his enlivening breath, 

| Inferior orders in ſucceſſion riſe, | 
To fill the void below.“ : AxzxSID2, 


It is, however, ſufficiently apparent, 
that our belief of a re-union of the ſame 
particles 
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particles of matter, in the ſame mode 
of exiftence, at a future general reſur- 
rection, is but the chimerical ſuggeſtion 
of an inflamed fancy; a ſuggeſtion un- 
ſupported by one probability, and re- 
Pugnant to reaſon and all analagous in- 
ferences from other objects. If either 
reaſon or ſelf-· love perſuade to inveſt the 
ſouls of mankind with immortality, let 
us alſo extend it to thoſe of beaſts, who 
have perception and memory, and alſo 
combine ideas, and diſplay every other 
mark of reaſon (though it may be leſs 
perfect than our own:) if by thought 
we infer the exiſtence of a ſoul in man, 
why ſhould we not make the ſame in- 
ference from the thoughts of an ele- 
phant or horſe ; and if we believe our 
own ſouls immortal, why not believe 
thoſe of other animals immortal like- 
wiſe. I know that theſe reflections are 
not pleaſing to the pride and arrogance 


| of mankind, who are ever diſpoſed to 
expatiate 
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expatiate in praiſe of their own nature 
and its dignity is ever the fond theme 
of humanity. Thus beings, wiſer in⸗ 
deed than the monkey, and more active 
than the oyſter, but mere tenants of 
an atom, have fooliſhly imagined that 
the creation of the immenſe univerſe, 
had their emolument chiefly in view; 
and quitting their original ſtation in the 
creation, have arrogated to themſelves _ 
the lordſhip of all below; preſuming 
that not only this globe, but the ſun, 
the moon, and the innumerable orbs 
that occupy the vaſt expanſe of ſpace, 
were deſigned for his uſe. But alas! 
how inadequate is impotent man, the 
inſet of a day, to this immenſe provi- 
ſion. By confidering that our little globe 
revolves with others round the ſun, and 
that the conſtant uniform motions of all 
the celeſtial orbs, may eternally ſubſiſt 
without our aid; and that even in our 
_—_ the human ſpecies make but an 

incon- | 
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inconſiderable part of thoſe animals who 
are its inhabitants, and-the joint heirs of 
its bleſſings, we ſhall naturally diveſt 
ourſelves of this unreaſonable prejudice, 
I would not indeed attempt to depreſs 
theſe elevated notions of human dig- 
nity, was I not perſuaded that they tend 
to promote diſorder (if any thing can) 
in the ſyſtem of things. - But after all, 
I do not conſider the immortality of the 
ſoul as a ſubject in which we are really 
concerned; had it been neceſſary to 
mankind, it would not have been left in 
ſuch uncertainty by the author of our 
beings, who cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
concealed any truth neceſſary for his 
creatures. I know there are thoſe. who 
confider every doubt of the ſoul's im- 
mortality, as pernicious to the morals 
of mankind : but of this I am in no 
degree convinced. The knowledge of 
a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 


1 was not thought neceſſary to the 
Jews 
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Jews under the Moſaic law; and was 
rather hoped than believed by all man- 
kind, but eſpecially the vulgar (who 
have moſt need of moral reſtraints) un- 
til the promulgation of chriſtianity ;- and 
yet we do not find they were more vi- 
cious than in modern ages: even in our 
days we have known a Spinoza, in ef- 
fect an atheiſt, and a Hobbes whoſe ſen- 
timents confounded the ſuppoſed diſ- 
tinctions of natural good and evil, whoſe 
actions were notwithſtanding irreproach- 
able: and I fear that the lives and ac- 
tions of thoſe who glory in chriſtianity, 
if judged by the rule of impartial juſ- 
tice, would not be found to have more 
virtue than thoſe of nations who have 
fewer reſtraints from vice; and even 
the poor remains of their morality, are 
preſerved not by divine, but human 
laws; not by the dread of future, but 
of preſent puniſhment. Do we not 
every day ſee crimes, which neither vir- 

tue 
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tue nor religion have been able to pre- 
vent, mukiplied and aggravated | ta 


hinder” their detection, and avoid dif. 


grace or temporal puniſhment? What 
other motive is it that adds murder to 
robbery, or converts a timid girl into 
the murdereſs of the untimely. fruit of 
her womb ? Nor is that motive, which 
thus becomes the fource of accumula- 
ted crimes, reftrained by chriſtianity, 
becauſe. its doctrines promiſe an expia- 
tion for a whole life of guilt, by a mo- 
8 _— cats 


i here may kkewife be ſome who will 
conſider the doctrine of neceſſity, and 
that of the indifference of actions and 
events, with regard to virtue and vice, 
as injurious to morality ; if, however, 
it be proved that we really act from ne- 
eeſſity, the knowledge of it can never 
be pernicious, becauſe we ſhall never 


by — to counteract the purpoſes 
of 
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of the Deity ; and as for the diſtinc- 
tion between virtue and vice, its influ- 
ence on our mind will neither be aug- 
mented or impaired, whether we conſider 
it as natural or accidental. As long as 
we can feel the difference between plea- 
ſure and pain, ſo long we ſhall cheriſh 
thoſe things which produce the former, 
and reject thoſe which excite the latter; 
that is, we ſhall approve virtue, and 
deteſt vice. But our approbation of the 
one, and deteſtation of the other, will 
be founded in thoſe paſſions which pro- 

_ duce the will, and confequently they 
will continue to be inſtruments of that 
neceſſity by which we are governed. 
We ſhall therefore have the ſame motives 
to love the good and abhor the bad among 

our own ſpecies, as we have to cultivate 
thoſe plants which are wholeſome or uſe- 
ful, and deſtroy thoſe which are noxious 
or uſeleſs; though ſenſible that the for- 
mer having been paſſive in receiving their 
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| good qualities, do not in reality merit 
more than the latter. And we ſhall ſoon 
find by experience, that our apprehen- 
ſions of evils that may reſult from a 
belief of the doctrines of neceſſity, ma- 
terialiſm, &c. are as groundleſs as our 
ideas of thoſe diſorders and acts of vio- 
lence, which we unreaſonably ſuppoſe 
would prevail without political ſociety; 
and which have induced deluded nations 
to purchaſe imaginary peace at the ex- 
pence of real happineſs. In both caſes 
we have departed from nature, whoſe 
providential care 1s abundantly ſufficient 
for all her creatures.—Thus I have with 
as much brevity as I am able, anſwered 
your enquiries concerning my religious 
ſentiments: and permit me to tell you, 
that in forming them, I have ſuffered 
my reaſon to proceed wherever it was 
inclined, without any regard to conſe- 
. quences, or any reſtraints from cuſtom 
or prejudice; always conſidering it as 


abſurd, to * our enquiries after 
truth, 
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truth, from a fear of their prejudice to 
religion; as I ſhould naturally diſtruſt 
any religion that is liable to be injured 
by the diſcovery of truth. Should my 
reaſon have erred, I ſhall not fear the 
conſequences, being conſcious to myſelf 
that I have aimed at the knowledge of 
truth, as much as my imperfect faculties 
would permit : and as I conſtantly adore 
the wiſdom and power of the Deity, 
and feel myſelf grateful for his good- 
neſs; and as I live by my own labour, 
and the bounties of nature, without in- 
juring any creature, whether human or 
brutal, but on the contrary rendering to 
every one all the ſervices in my power, 
I can without fear or concern reſign my- 
ſelf to the allotments of futurity: 


Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing power, 
Or in the natal or the mortal hour.“ Porz. 


—To reconcile free- agency with preſci- 
ence, or defend the abſolute decrees of 
. I nn 
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the Deity, without involving him in the 
turpitude of human actions, has hitherto 
been found impoſſible; theſe difficulties, 
however, do not exiſt in the ſyſtem that 
1 have adopted, which to me appears the 
moſt reaſonable, and is of all others the 
beſt calculated to juſtify the Deity, 


« And vindicate the ways of God to man.” 


Ton inform me of your intention ſoon 
to reviſit your country and friends: I 
ſincerely wiſh you a proſperous voyage, 
and a greater portion of happineſs than 
F ſhould expect to enjoy in civilized ſo- 
ciety ; and permit me to affure you, 
that I ſhall always cheriſh your remem- 
brance, and to evince the eſteem that I 
have really conceived for you, I will en- 
deavour to overcome the reluctance 1 
feel at the thought even of ſeeing thoſe 
ſpectacles of inverted nature, which ſo- 
_ cial art and refinement always create, 
and viſit you before your departure, 

| Should 
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Should you, by any unexpected accident, 


leave the colony before my arrival; perge 


modo, et qua te ducit via dirige greſſum.” 
This, after knowing my ſentiments of 
neceſſity, is all the advice you will expect 
from ; 2. 


Your moſt affectionate 


and devoted friend, 
Jus Gokbox. 


— 


„La, KEELER 
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LETTER VIII. 


Miſs SrAN HOPE to Mrs. WEnTwoR TH. 


OU will, doubtleſs, be agreeably 
ſurprized, my dear Louiſa, (for 

ſo I muſt continue to call you) at hear- 
ing that Miſs Jackſon's imputations on 
the character of Mr, Charles Went- 
worth, were unjuſt, and that I formerly 
treated him with unmerited ſeverity. 
This, however, is true, as I am aſſured 
by a long letter from that unfortunate 
woman, which is juſt come to hand : 
but as the ſtile and orthography, in 
which it is wrote, are very incorrect, I 
chuſe rather to give you an account of 
its contents, than be at the trouble of 
copying it for your peruſal. This 
letter contains a hiſtory of her lite to 
the preſent time, from which it appears 
EE. that 
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that ſhe was educated under the care 
of her mother, *till the age of fourteen, 
who inſtead of ſtoring her mind with 
uſeful inſtruction, ſowed it with the 


ſeeds of vanity; encouraging her to be- 


lieve that ſhe poſſeſſed an uncommon 
ſhare of beauty, and that it could not 
fail in procuring her an opulent huſ- 
band, to ſupport her in- all the extra- 


vagances of dreſs and gaiety, which ſhe. 


was taught to conſider as the ſummit of 
human felicity ; whilſt her deluded pa- 
rents neglected the cultivation of her 


mind, which was neceſſary to qualify 


her for that elevation in life to which 


they taught her to aſpire, truſting to 


her beauty for ſupplying every defect; 
and this they faw through the microſcopic 


medium of parental fondneſs, and there 


fore thought it much greater than it was in 
reality; though with the expence of dreſs 
that was beſtowed on her, and her own 


perfonal charms, ſhe promiſed to become 
a pretty figure, At the age of fourteen, ' 


I 3 her 
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her mother ſo far reliſted her own fond- 

_ nels, as to ſend her daughter to a board- 
ing-ſchool, where, like the reſt of her 
_ companions, ſhe was permitted to em- 
ploy the greateſt part of her time in 
reading romances, of that claſs which 
indeed entertain, but at the ſame time 
corrupt the mind they ſhould improve, 
and inflame thoſe paſſions they ſhould 
repreſs. By theſe, and the converſation 
of her companions, ſhe became inſenſi- 
bly tainted ; as they mutually inſtructed 
each other on ſubjects that raiſed paſſions 
and deſires repugnant to female chaſtity. 
After a lapſe of eighteen months, ſhe 
was refnoved from ſchool to the care 
of her fond mother: and. ſoon after 
Mr. Manners, a young gentleman of 
fortune, ſaw her ſeveral times in pub- 
lick, and from the levity of her be- 
haviour, was encouraged to hope that 
he might be able to ſeduce her. For 
this purpoſe he declared himſelf her 
lover, and deſired her parents to permit 
F 
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him to viſit her as ſuch, Notwithſtand- 
ing the ſuperiority of his fortune, they 
were not ſurprized at this event. An 
important conqueſt was what they ex- 
pected from her beauty, and they did 
not in the leaſt ſuſpect any diſhonourable 
deſign, Miſs Jackſon, however, was 
too much in love with herſelf, to con- 
ceive a paſſion for any individual; but 
yet ſhe was pleaſed with his viſit, not 
only from her idea of his being able to 
ſupport her in gaiety and affluence, but 
from her having loſt that delicacy which 
ſhould have better guarded her againſt 
one of his ſex. Mr. Manners was gay, 
artful, and aſſuming; and as he had 
many opportunities of improving the 
advantages which her diſpoſition at- 
forded, it is not ſurprizing that his en- 
deavours were ſoon ſucceſsful, Satiety 
ſucceeded enjoyment on his ſide, and 
conſequently diſſatisfaction on hers, in- 
ſomuch that they ſoon became indif- 
ferent to each other. At that time Mr. 
. Wentworth 
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Wentworth happened to come acquainted 
with her, and for him ſhe profeſſes to 
have conceived a violent paſſion. As 
few women tenacioufly preſerve the ſem- 
blance of virtue, when they have loſt 
their reality, it is by no means ſtrange 
that he was ſoon able to. ſhare her fa- 
vours.— She had beſides another mo- 
tive to incontinency with him; for ſhe 
began to fear that her former inter- 
courſe with Mr. Manners would be fol- 
lowed with viſible fruits; and as ſhe 
had no hopes of being able to engage 
him to marriage, ſhe was glad of a 
pretence for charging her pregnancy to 
an intercourſe with Mr. Wentworth, in 
hopes that he might be induced to re- 
pair the ſuppoſed injury by marriage; 
as the deſparity between them was not 
fo conſiderable as between her and Mr. 
Manners. You know the imputations 
which ſhe afterwards faſtened on Mr. 
Wentworth's conduct, which were the 
conſequence of this her previous de- 

fign, 
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ſign, to prevail with him to receive her 
in marriage, and were without any truth; 


as ſhe now attributes her pregnancy to 


her commerce with Mr. Manners, and 


confeſſes that Mr. Wentworth never ſe- 
duced her by any promiſe of marriage.— 
After Mr. Wentworth's unexpected de- 
parture, the parents of Miſs Jackſon 
finding no probability of hiding their 
daughter's diſgrace with the veil of ma- 
trimony, aſſumed the reſolution of treat- 
ing her with the moſt rigid ſeverity, as 
a chaſtiſement for that miſconduct which 


derived its origin from their own im- 


prudence.—Accuſtomed to all that ex- 


ceſs of indulgence, which the fondeſt 


parents could beſtow, the unhappy daugh- 


ter thought this reverſe of treatment in- 


tolerable; and rather than ſupport it, 
reſolved to throw herſelf upon her firſt 
ſeducer, and there ſeek a wretched aſy- 
lum, from the untimely ſeverity of her 


parents; who, by this miſtaken conduct, 


engaged her to perſevere in a courſe 
me 3 of 
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of vice, from which by ' prudence ſhe 
might have been reclaimed. With him 
ſhe led a guilty life, 'till her pregnancy 
was fo far advanced, that he judged 
her unfit any longer to adminiſter to 
* his- pleaſures, and then abandoned her, 
after leaving her the paltry ſum of ten 
guineas, as a full compenſation for her 
loſs of chaſtity, reputation, parents, and 
happineſs — With this ſhe retired to 
an obſcure, cheap lodging, there to wait 
the moment of . her delivery ; mn that. 
ſituation ſhe continued, till ſhe lay in 
of a child, which died ſoon after its 

birth. Miſs Jackſon being thus eaſed 
of that incumbrance, and abandoned by 
her firſt ſeducer, was inchned to throw 
herſelf on the mercy of her parents for 
pardon and protection. But pride and 
ſhame, the ſtrongeſt paſſions of the mind, 
for ſome time combated this diſpoſition; 
at length, however, ſhe was determined 
to this meaſure, by the horrors of her 


preſent and future proſpects in life; and 
| | „„ wrote 
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wrote to her parents (with the ſtrongeſt 
profeſſions of repentance, and promiſes 
of a blameleſs life and behaviour here- 
after) to implore their forgiyeneſs and 
protection: but this they denied, with 
expreſſions which entirely excluded every 
hope of a reconciliation : by this ob- 
ſtinate adherence to a miſtaken principle, 


their wretched daughter found herſelf 


cut off from the virtuous part of ſo- 
ciety, diſowned by all her acquaintance, 
and abandoned to the mercy of an in- 


hoſpitable world, without any means of 


ſupport, but what ſhe might procure, ei- 
ther by laborious ſervitude, or by pub- 


lick proſtitution.— The idleneſs in which 


ſne had been educated, rendered her 
averſe from labour, and the calls of 
hunger, with the too commodious and 
alluring opportunities, engaged her to 


prefer a courſe of vice, to her the only 


and wretched alternative to ſervitude ; 


and confirmed her a ſlave to libertines, 
and to the more than ſavage tyranny 
| 10 of 
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of thoſe execrable monſters of our ſex, 
from the idea of whoſe office modeſty 
{ſhrinks affrighted. At firſt, however, 
ſhe acted in a ſphere elevated above the 


moſt abject ſtate of proſtitution ; but 


that prodigality, which is common to 
all theſe unhappy women, and the im- 
poſitions they ſuffer, from all with whom 
they have any dealings, prevented her 
from making any reſerve for futurity 
out of her guilty hire; thence a ſtate 
of indigence, aggravated by horrors, 
with an idea of which I would neither 
ſtain paper nor my conception. In a 
little time after this was become her 
caſe, ſhe pawned all her cloaths and 
apparel, and found it neceſſary to ſeek 
relief in an hoſpital. Thence, after a 
certain time, ſhe was diſcharged, almoſt 
naked ; and being no longer able to 
appear genteel, or even decent, was 


compelled to herd with the loweſt order 


of thoſe wretches, who for a miſerable 


ſubſiſtence, nightly infeſt the ſtreets; 
objects 
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objects at once of pity and diſdain.— To 
repeat the various ſcenes of miſery which 
Miſs Jackſon ſuffered in this ſtate, and 
which ſhe mentions in her letter, would 
perhaps be ungrateful, to a mind ſo 
chaſte and virtuous as yours; I could 
wiſh, however, that they were known to 
all thoſe who are in danger of imitating 
her in that vice, which is the natural 
parent of miſeries like hers ; being fully 
perſuaded that the knowledge of them 
would freeze every incontinent deſire. 
I ſhalk however, only obſerve, that her 
miſery diſpofed her to an exceſſive uſe 
of intoxicating liquors, to deſtroy re- 
flection, and forget her former ſelf and 
friends. The effect of this, combining 
with the other horrors of her courſe of 
life, in a little time her perſon, once ſo 
fair, became loathſome and offenſive, 
foul corruption making every limb its 
prey. And whilſt her body ſuffered 
theſe dreadful changes, her mind was 
not leſs corrupted : modeſty, which adds 
1 1 the 
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the higheſt luſtre to female charms, had 
long totally left her; and now oaths 
and curſes were ſubſtituted to that amia- 
ble chaſtity and delicacy, which ſhould 
characterize female converſation : and 
that ſoul which might have been the 
temple of every virtue, became a re- 
ceptacle of every vice. The miſeries 
of her ſituation, however, at length 
brought her to reflection, and ſhe re- 
ſolved to renounce a career, the pre- 
ſent pains of which were but a foretaſte 
of the future. She therefore applied 
for, and obtained admittance into the 
Magdalen, that aſylum for the wretched 
victims of publick incontinence, who 
there exchange the miſeries of proſti- 
tution, for a life of obſcurity in ſhades 
and tranquility.— There ſhe now is, 
and declares, that ſhe cannot expect for- 
giveneſs of heaven for her crimes, till 
by this confeſſion ſhe has made all the 
reparation in her power to the character 


of Mr. Wentwort, which has been 1n- 
Ja 
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jured by her unjuſt aſperſions; and ſo- 
lemnly avers the truth of this letter. 
But to prevent all deception, I have ſent 
a meſſenger to ſee whether ſhe is really 
there, and has wrote the letter; of this 
I am now fully ſatisfied. And after 
being thus convinced of Mr. Went- 
worth's innocence, you will not be ſur- 
prized if I tell you that I have juſt been 
reading over the extract you ſent me a 
few days ago, from his laſt letter to his 
brother—and that with pleaſure. If he 
is really that conſtant, ardent lover, 
which he deſcribes himſelf, and if upon 
his return he ſhould renew his addreſſes, 
I believe he would find no . cauſe to 
complain of my ſeverity; eſpecially as 
the happineſs which ] ſee, by your ex- 
ample, the marriage - ſtate is capable 
of, will be no ſmall encouragement to 
my hazarding the experiment. But, all 
this is between ourſelves. You may be 
a good wife, without betraying the ſe- 


crets of your WG even to your huf- 
band, 
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band. Over theſe, my dear Louiſa, 
not even connubial confidence has any 
right; and I am particularly deſirous to 
fee how Mr. Wentworth will conduct 
himſelf upon his arrival, without his 
knowing any thing of my real fenti- 
ments. 8 N 


Adieu, my dear Louiſa.—I ſhall ſe 
you to-morrow, and ever endeavour to 
approve myſelf 


| Your moſt faithful 


and affectionate friend, 


Wedneſday afternoon. 


SOPHIA STANHOPE, 


- 


LETTER 
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LET FER 48 


The Rev. Mr. WenTworTH to Mrs. 


WENTWORTH. 


T is with the deepeſt affliction, my 
1 dear parent, that I find myſelf un- 
der the neceſſity of acquainting you with 
a very melancholy event.—But ſtop.— 
How ſhall I reveal this unhappy cataſ- 
trophe, which will require all your for- 
titude to bear its weight? l feel the 


affliction it will occaſion in your mind; 


but hope that your pious reſignation to 


the will of heaven, which before with- 
ſtood its ſevereſt diſpenſation, will now. 
aſſiſt you to ſupport the loſs of a 


That fon, whoſe return you are now 
waiting to welcome, with all the effu- 
ſions of maternal affection, is alas! no 


more, —— Here let me pauſe—and join 
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my tears with yours, for the ae of 
a beloved, unfortunate brother. The 
firſt tranſports of grief, being in ſome 
degree ſubſided, you will, perhaps, de- 
fire to know the circumſtances of this 
afflicting event. To gratify your cu- 
rioſity, therefore, I will add, that the 
ſhip in which your ſon was a paſſenger, 
was unhappily wrecked among the rocks 
of Scilly, in the darkneſs of the night, 
and all but the maſter and one ſeaman 
were drowned. Our loſs was, however, 
previous to this accident ; > the maſter of 
the ſhip, who is now in town, informs 
me that two days before, as they ap- 

proached the coaſt of England, my bro- 
ther, in the natural enough reſtleſſneſs of 
impatience for the welcome ſight of his 
native land, was up even before dawn 
of day; and, as by way of amuſement, 
he was at the cabbin-window, dipping 
up a bucket of ſea-water, in order to 
make ſome philoſophical obſervations, 
he unfortunately over-reached himſelf, 
00 
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and fell oyerboard. That his people 
on deck had immediately thrown over 


to him a hencoop, and ſoon after a ſmall 


boat, and that as ſoon after as poſſible, 
(though it was not in leſs than ten mi- 
nutes, as one watch was aſleep) they 
had pur the ſhip about in queſt of him; 
but the darkneſs of the time, and the 
diſtance they had ſailed in that interval, 
rendered it impoſſible to find him; and 
they were obliged to abandon him to 
the mercy of that element, in which he 


will doubtleſs remain, till the ſea Gall 


give up its dead. I ſhall forbear expreſ- 


Hons of my own grief, leaſt they ſhould | 


aggravate yours; nor will I detain you 


with any untimely endeayours for your 


conſolation, which but too often feed 
the ſorrow they aim at alleviating. Your 
own reaſon and dependance on the wiſ- 


dom and goodneſs of heaven, which. 


have hitherto aſſiſted you through the 


many viciſſitudes of your life, will, 


Joubtleßs, enable . to elude the ſe- 
verity 
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188 TE HISTORY or 
verity of this afflicting event; and to 
theſe I muſt leave you till my return 
to-morrow, after obſerving for your con- 
folation, that the divine wiſdom which 
governs every diſpenſation of providence, 
has undoubtedly directed this event for 
Important purpoſes, though beyond the 
reach of human penetration : deſerving 
as he has hitherto appeared, he might 
have fallen, (forgive, departed brother, 
this unfavourable idea) a prey to vices 
that would have conſigned his memory 
to cenſure, and himſelf to preſent and 
future miſery ; and that thoſe tears which 
will now flow from affection, might have 
been ſhed for his errors.—But that is 
now impoſſible. —Death has finiſhed his 
actions, and decided his character; and 
we may juſtly hope that his ſoul has 
winged its flight to manſions of perfect 
and eternal felicity, where virtue, like 
yours, will be rewarded, and where, in 
a proceſs of time, you will again meet 
him to part no more, —— Suffer me, 

: however, 
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however, dear parent, to hope that the 
perfect conſummation of your happineſs, 
may be delayed until this mortal machine 
is no longer animated by the mind of 


Your moſt dutiful 


7 and affectionate, 
London, June 
15, 1766, 


but afflicted ſon, 


EDpWARD WEN TwORTEH. 


LETTER 
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LETTER X. 
To Mrs. WENTWORTH. 


CI ESTERDAY. morning, dear 
Louiſa, your letter—of all the 
letters I ever received, the moſt unwel- 
come—was delivered to me. Since 
then I have twice endeavoured to write 
to you, but in vain.—My ſenſes have 
been too much affected, too oppreſſed 
with grief, to attend any thing but that 
melancholy event by which they are de- 
preſſed, —— And is he really dead ?— 
irrecoverably loſt ? — Then tranquility 
and I muſt hereafter be ſtrangers — 
You, dear Louiſa, who know the ar- 
dour with which my ſtifled paſſion for 
Mr. Wentworth has revived, ſince I 
have diſcovered his innocence, and thoſe 


extravagant expectations of happineſs 
4 from 
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from him which I have lately indulged, 
can form ſome idea of the extent of my 
diſappointment. Its impreſſions are in- 
deed too deep to be ever obliterated, either 
by the hand of reaſon or of time. My 
ſun of happineſs 1 is now ſet—never more 
to riſe.— Nor is there any thing in life 
that can now animate my hopes, engage 
my wiſhes, or purſuits. - To whatever 
object I turn my difconſolate mind, all 


is dreary and joyleſs, ſince he for whom, 


and with whom alone I could wiſh to 
live, —lives no more.—There is a mighty 


void in my ſoul, that no object on earth 
can fill But too much affected to write 


can only add, that I am, 
Dear Louifa, 
Your moſt affectionate 
and afflited friend, 


SopPHIA STANHOPE! 


LETTER 
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LETT ER-, XI. 
To Miſs STANHOPE. 3 


praAR SOPHIA, 


HAVE juſt pernſed your letter to 
Mrs. Wentworth; and my thanks 
are due to you, for the ſhare you take 
in our common affliction, for a late me- 
lancholy event. Permit me, however, 
to obſerve, that there is nothing which 
may not be too much deplored.—Friend- 


ſhip and affection have their limits, and 


the ſorrow which ariſes from the loſs of 
their objects, ſhould be limited alſo.— 
I am not inſenſible of my own inabi- 
lity, to practiſe what I know to be right 
on this trying accaſion, —I feel it at this 
moment in poignant ſenſations of grief, 
which nothing but the — of 

* 
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piety, and my intire dependence on the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of that power 


from whom we derive the bleſſings of 
exiſtence and preſervation, could enable 


me to ſuſtain : indulge the ſame ſenti- 


ments with their due influence on your 


mind, and J hope they will impart the 
fame conſolation that 1 have received 


from them. - Permit me to deſire the 


favour of your ſociety in our afflicted 
family, which may divert, if not alle- 
viare our mutual grief ; and as untimely 
condolance is but the remembrancer of 


ſorrow, I will at preſent only aſſure 


you, that though this accident deprives 
me of the felicity of a nearer relation, 
I ſhall always endeavour to cultivate that 
friendſhip with which I have the * 
neſs to be, | 

Dear Sophia, 

noſt Ani 


ane devoted ſervant, 


Epwarp WENTWOR TH, 


Vol Hl. 
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LETTER Xl 
To Mr. Conway. 


DEAR BROTHER, 


FEW weeks ago I made you ac- 
1 eee the afflicted ſitua- 


tion of our family; and I am now to 


inform you of the ſequel to that event, 
which was the ſubje& of my laſt. —Yeſ- 
terday as all the family were employed 
in deploring Mr. Charles Wentworth's 


death, and mutually feeding each others 


affliction, a letter was brought to Mr. 
Wentworth, and he immediately per- 
ceived the ſuperſcription to be the hand 
of his brother. Surprized at this cir- 
cumſtance, he eagerly opened it, and 
found it ſigned with his name, —Of this 
he informed us ; adding, that he ſup- 


Pang it muſt have been wrote from 
Demerary, 
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Demerary, and by ſome accident de- 
layed *till then: but on looking at it 
again, he found it dated from Phila- 
delpbia, and ſome weeks later than the 


time of his ſuppoſed death. Aſtoniſhed 
at a circumſtance ſo ſtrange, he impa- 


tiently read as follows. © Before this 
tine I am, doubtleſs, numbered with 
the dead, by the beſt of parents and 


brothers : heaven, however, has in mer- 


cy delivered. me from a ſituation, in which 
thought death inevitable.” ——Here he 
ſtopped ; confuſed with joy; whilſt the 
letter dropped from his hand. Mrs, 
Wentworth and Sophia (who was then 


with us) at the ſame time fainted, for 
the firſt time of their lives: ſo violent 


are the affections of ſudden joy I In 
a little time, however, they were reco- 
vered from this ſuſpenſion of their in- 
tellectual functions; and when the firſt 


tranſports of their joy had a little ſub- 


ſided, they deſired to be more parti- 


cularly acquainted with the circumſtan- 
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ces of. this happy reverſe of fortune, 
which they could hardly believe to be 
true. — Mr. Wentworth then reſumed, 
and finiſhed the reading of his letter, 
(a copy of which I herewith incloſe.)— 
This being done, and our curioſity gra— 
tified, every one appeared in a deli- 
rium of happineis.—This was the moſt 


affecting change I had ever ſeen; and 


the moſt ſudden tranſition from the 
deepeſt affliction, to the higheſt joy.— 
In about three hours after, we ſaw Mr. 
Charles Wentworth alight at the door. 
His brother flew with tranſport to meet 
him: Mrs, Wentworth ſhed tears of 
Joy, and- Sophia again fainted. — Quitting 
the embraces of his brother, he ran to 
thoſe of his mother; and when the 
ardour of theſe became a little relaxed, 
he caſt his eyes on Sophia, whoſe head 
was reclined on the breaſt of her maid 
(ſhe not being yet recovered.) Heavens! 
exclaimed he, what do I ſee? Is it So- 


phia? and inſtantly flew to the couch 
| on 


— 
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on which ſhe was ſeated, placing himſelf 


by her, and claſping her in his arms. 


In doing this, he ſeemed to have yielded 
to the impulſe of his paſſion, without 
the leaſt reflection. In a few ſeconds, 
Sophia began to recover : life returned 
to her eyes—and bluſhes to her cheeks, 
when ſhe found herſelf in the arms of a 
man.—But her ſurprize abated, on dit- 


covering who he was; and yielding to 


the languor and debility, which the vio- 
lence of her late emotions had occalion- 
ed, ſhe again reclined herſelf in his 
arms, in confidence and peace. 
this time he was ignorant of the con- 
feſſion Miſs Jackſon had made, and of 
the change it had produced in his favour, 


though he ſtill held the dear object of 
all his wiſhes in his arms. He claſped her 


hand, and raiſed it to his lips but on a 


ſudden, reflecting that he might ſtill be 
under her diſpleaſure, he reſtrained the 


ardour of his tranſport; till he found 
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her ſufficiently recovered to ſpeak, and 
then addreſſing himfelf to her, may 
I,” ſaid he, dear Sophia, © interpret 
your late diſorder as a favourable pre- 
ſage of my future happineſs,? or on 
the contrary, do you ſtill continue in- 
exorable, and inſenſible to every thing 
but my former indiſcretion ?” „ Your 
heart 1s ſilent,” (added he, finding ſhe 
made no reply; ) “ and you feel no 
emotions at the ſight of one, whoſe 
ſoul is filled with you.” — Heavens!“ 
continued he, how am I diſtracted to 
ſee, to embrace and adore you, and 
yet to reflect on the danger of lofing 
you?“ I perceived that Sophia was too 
much confuſed, too much agitated, to 
make any reply ; and therefore to re- 
lieve him from a ſtate of painful ſuſ- 
penſe, explained the contents of Miſs 
Jackſon's letter, and the favourable 
change of ſentiments it had produced 


in e will be eaſier to conceive, 
than 
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than deſcribe his tranſports on this oc- 
caſion. Sophia raiſed her head, and 
viewed him with enlivened eyes—Eyes 
animated with delight. He alternately 
expreſſed his. gratitude for her good- 
neſs—and that of Heaven.—And again 
claſped her in his arms, whilſt ſhe per- 
mitted the ſoft, the tender violence. — 
Superlative joy | when honeſt hearts, 
united by love, can meet each other 
without reſerve, and without a doubt 
of each others integrity. Mrs. Went- 
worth was greatly affected, and ſhed 
tears at the tender ſcene ; giving them 
her bleſſing, and wiſhing ſoon to ſee 
them indiſſolubly united, —Mr. Went- 


worth and myſelf, had our ſhare in their 


happineſs, —Sweet ſenſibility ! Source of 
all that is pleaſing in our joys, or painful 
in our ſorrows; how acute are thy ſen- 
ſations? *Tis from theſe that I derive 
the generous concerns, the diſintereſted 
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cares that extend beyond myſelf, and 
enable me to participate the emotions 
of ſorrows and joys that are not my 
own. — When Sophia's agitations were 


ſufficiently ſubſided, ſhe expreſſed the 


| kind returns of love, with the moſt 


obliging candour, but amiable delicacy 
and pathetic gracefulneſs; and the re- 
mainder of the day, we mutually in- 
dulged the ſuggeſtions of joy. and af- 
fect ion. And this morning Mr. Went- 
worth, with Sophia's conſent, waited on 
on Mrs. Stanhope, to aſk her daughter 
in marriage, and next Tueſday ſe'nnight 
is juſt now fixed for the weddijng.—I 
had ſeen Mr. Wentworth ſeveral times 


before his departure from England, and 


find him not a little improved during 


his abſence. — He is returned pleaſing 


in perſon, hardened by travel, inſtructed 
by experience, and poliſhed by adver- 
ſity.— have time only to defire that 


you 
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you will make my affe&tionate compli- 
ments to Mrs. Conway, and believe me 
ever to be, 


Dear brother, 
Your moſt grateful 


and affectionate ſiſter, 


London, Sept. 
20, 1766. 


Lovisa WENTWORTH. 


To the Rev. Mr. WENTWORTH. 


Incloſed in the preceding. 


AM, doubtleſs, before this, num- 
L bered with the dead, by the beſt of 
parents and brothers: Heaven has, how- 
ever, in mercy delivered me from a ſitua- 
tion in which death appeared inevitable; 
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and I am yet permitted to hope for the 
happineſs of being one day reſtored 


to my dear mother, yourſelf, and our 


friends.—I will not ſuſpend the gratifi- 
cation of your curioſity, by an unne- 
ceſſary preface. — Lou are, doubtleſs, ac- 
quainted with the manner in which I 
fell into the ſea, near the coaſt of Eng- 
land. A hencoop was ſoon caſt into 
the water, at a little diſtance from me, 
and by ſwimming I caught hold of it, 
without difficulty.,—By this I was ſuſ⸗ 


pended—and in that ſituation I ſaw the 


ſhip at a conſiderable diſtance come about, 


as J ſuppoſed, for my recovery; the 
courſe, however, in which it ſteered, was 


not directly towards me, and I found it 


impoſſible to make them hear my voice; 


and to ſee me was for them impoſſible, 


from the darkneſs of the night.—In a 
little time after I ſaw the ſhip, to which 


all my hopes were directed, turn from, 


and purſue her courſe.— I had been till 
then 
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then too much agitated between hope 
and fear, for reflection; and deſpair of 


eſcaping the death with which I was 


imminated, from every ſide ſucceeded to 
theſe. —I viewed my ſituation with a con- 


fuſion of paſſions, and an awful nameleſs 


horror that words cannot expreſs. — In 
this ſtate—which can be eaſier conceived 
than deſcribed—1 paſſed two hours; wet, 
and almoſt chilled with cold and- de- 
ſpair,—It then became ſo light, that 1 
could ſee at a conſiderable diſtance, and 
I plainly perceived a little way off a boat, 
which I ſuppoſed to have been caſt into 


the water for me,—I immediately re- 


ſolved to hazard an attempt, to gain it 
by ſwimming. — In this I ſucceeded ; 
but conſidered my acquiſition only_ as 


the means of adding a few hours to the 
wretched term of my exiſtence, ——It 


enabled me, however, to get myſelf out 
of the water, which in a little time would 
have chilled every vital function.— The 
5 Ke ſun 
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| ſun aroſe; and it being ſummer, I ſtript 
off my wet ſhirt, (the laſt of my cloaths 
that remained) and felt myſelf revived 
| by its friendly warmth. —The ſea was 
| ſmooth, and if it continued fo, I per- 
ceived I might live till hunger or thirſt 
became inſupportable. This, however, 
vas but a very precarious circumſtance z 
as the leaſt increaſe of wind, would pro- 
duce an agitation of the fea, too great 
for my little vefſel, I therefore con- 
cluded my death inevitable, either from 
hunger or the waves. But without mur- 
muring at a fate ſo dreadful, I yielded 
patiently to the ſovereign will, preparing 
myſelf for the allotments of eternity, 
and an awful tranſition to an untried 
ſtate.— Of all my errors, none gave me 
ſo much uneaſineſs as the miſery I had 
_ occaſioned to Miſs Jackſon. And I 
even lamented that I had not repaired 
the effects ef my indiſcretion by marriage, 
at the expence of my own happineſs.— 
| In 
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In about two hours I diſcovered a ſhip 


failing at a great diſtance, but was un- 
able to aſcertain her courſe. In a little 
time I perceived ſhe was coming nearer 
to me, but could not diſcover her courſe 
with any exactneſs; and yer 1 began to 
entertain a hope that ſhe might prove 


the means of my falvation : this hope 


became ſtronger and ſtronger, as the 
ſhip approached nearer and nearer : and 
in about an hour I began to flatter my- 
ſelf with the certainty of my eſcape 


from that dangerous ſituation, As my 


hopes became ſtrong, I began to fear 


they would prove fallacious; and be- 
tween theſe oppoſite ſenfations I was 
violently agitated, 'till another hour had 
almoſt elapſed. —The ſhip then appeared 


at the diſtance of about a mile, and 


ſteering directly cowards me: but leaſt 


an imperceptible variation of courſe 
might carry her by me, at too'great a 


diſtance to be diſcovered, I began to 


think of making ſome ſignal, for greater 
certainty 3 
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certainty z and for that purpoſe I tore 
off a narrow piece of board, about eight 
feet in length, which had been nailed 
on the ſide of my boat, and tying my 
ſhirt to one end of it, waved it in the 
air,—In a little time I perceived it was 
obſerved. — Conceive, if poſſible, the 
joy I then felt, at that inſtant, — The 
ſhip continued her courſe directly towards 
me, till at the diſtance of thirty yards ; 
when ſuddenly turning her ſails againſt 
the wind, her motion retarded.— I then 
immediately threw myſelf into the water, 
and ſwam to the ſide of the veſſel, where 
I received a rope that was thrown to me, 
and with that raiſed myſelf to the main 
chains, and by them entered the ſhip, 
which was bound from London to Phi- 

ladelphia, The maſter was a quaker, 

and after acquainting him with my hiſ- 
tory, and the manner I had been re- 
duced to the ſituation from which he 
had delivered me, he lent me ſome 


cloaths, and treated me with kindneſs 
* 
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during the paſſage, which proved but 
ſhort. —On my arrival here, I found a 
man who had been maſter of a veſſel 
trading to Demerary, and whom 1 had 
ſome time before aſſiſted on feveral 
occaſions ; and upon diſcovering that I 
was deſtitute not only of money, but 
even of cloaths, (except thoſe I had bor- 
rowed) he generouſly offered to lend me 
as much as I wanted. I profited by this 
_ obliging offer, and accepted one hundred 
pounds, for which I have drawn on 
you. — With this I have gratified the 
maſter, by whom I was faved from the 
mercy of the waves (though he would 
accept only the ordinary price of a paſ- 
ſage) and have alſo cloathed myſelf. 
I expect the laſt of this week to embark 
in a ſhip for London; and now diſpatch 
this by the packet from New York to 
Falmouth, which will fail about the 
fame time.— I have been about ten days 
in this city ; which is the capital of the 


__ "_ in Britiſh America, and 
built 
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built on a plan the- moſt regular and 
advantageous, that any city on earth 
can boaſt: a plan formed and partly 
executed by the celebrated Penn, who 
was proprietor of the whole colony, 
and an excellent legiſlator, founding its 
Jaws on moderation and juſtice, and 
making the utmoſt extent of civil and 
religious liberty the baſis of his eſtab- 
liſhment, and yet he died. in the Fleet 
priſon ; after expending his fortune to 
people the earth, and promote the 
happineſs of mankind ; preferring the 
intereſt of future and remote poſterity, 
to his own eaſe and emolument. — In 
this colony, equality yet holds her bal- 
ance ; all are here above want, though 
none above the exerciſe of thoſe facul- 
ties which nature has beſtowed for ac- 
tion ; and the wants of life are ſupplied 
by induſtry alone, whilſt every one has 
his alloted employment ; no drone be- 
ing fed, nor the gilded creſt of vice 
ſeen above the reach of juſtice, This 
Þ 15 
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is that point of mediocrity, 'which is the 
happieſt ſtate of political ſociety. When 
I reflect on the preſent extent and con- 
dition of the Britiſh colonies on this con- 
tinent, the extent and fertility of their 
ſoil, and the diverſity of their climates, 
and the rapid and natural increaſe of 
their inhabitants, improved by conſtant 
migrations from Europe, I am convinced 
that their numbers will in a few ages, 
exceed thoſe of any other ſtate; and 
conſequently I foreſee in theſe colonies 
the embryo of a mighty empire, which 
in ſome future century, by reducing thoſe 
of other European ſtates to its obedience, 
may give laws to European ' nations, till 
like them enervated by luxury and vice, 
it ſhall totter to its fall. But I muſt 
prepare again to croſs that dangerous 
element from which I have ſo lately 
eſcaped ; and can therefore only deſire 
you to aſſure my dear mother of my con- 
ſtant duty and affection, to offer my 
reſpectful compliments to Mr. Went- 

worth; 
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worth; and do me the juſtice to believe, 

that nothing will ever impair the affec- 

tion with which I have the happineſs 
to be, = 

Dear brother, 


Yours, &c. 
Philadelphia, Eve 
Aug. 1, 1766. | 


_ CrantLts WenTwoRTH, 


—— 
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L E'T TEN X80. 
To HENRY Conwar, Eſq. 


DEAR BROTHER 


ſure of your company yeſterday, when 
Mr. Charles Wentworth, and the amia- 
ble Sophia, were ſolemnly and inſepera- 
bly united. Mrs. Wentworth, my mo- 


ther, Mrs. Stanhope, Mrs. Clinton, Mr. 
Wentworth, and ſeveral other friends 


attended them to church, where the ce- 
remony was performed. — Sophia ap- 
peared, if poſſible, more amiable than 
1 had ever ſeen her before: her eyes 


were animated with ſenſibility and joy; 
and modeſty, with irreſiſtible faſcination, 


appeared 


E have all ſuffered a very un- 
welcome diſappointment from the 
obſtacle that deprived us of the plea- 
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appeared in every feature; whilſt all the 
charms of her perſon were improved by 
the elegant propriety and neatneſs of her 
dreſs. Though led to the altar. by the 
hand of love, ſhe was affected by the 
ſolemnity of the ceremony ; fo happily 
contrived to expreſs the purity, dignity, 
and ſanctity of marriage, and its chaſte 
and important duties, fo agreeable in 
themſelves, and fo neceſſary to the order 
and happineſs of ſociety. 


—— — nor uninformed 


Of nuptial ſanctity and marriage rites: 
Grace was in all her ſteps, heaven in her eye, 


In every geſture dignity and love! MIL rox. 


Mr. Wentworth's appearance was pleaſ- 
ing and manly : ſenſible of the great- 
neſs of the bleſſing he was going to re- 
ceive, he was impatient for the cere- 
mony that would confirm it to him for 
ever. The croſſes and viciſſitudes he 
„ : had 
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had before ſuffered, made him fear a 
diſappointment in his happineſs even at 
the hour of conſummation ; and his im- 
patience and ſolicitude were apparent in 
his countenance and behaviour, till they 
were pronounced “ man and wife.“ 


« Thus the chaſte bridegroom, when the prieſt 


draws nigh, 
Beholds his bleſſing with a trembling eye; 

Feels doubtful paſſions throb in every vein, 
And in his cheeks are mingled joy and pain: 
Leſt ill ſome intervening chance ſhould riſe, 
Leap forth at once, and ſnatch the golden prize: 


Inflame his woe by bringing it ſo late, 


And ſtab him in the criſis of his fate.“ Younc, 


The ceremony being over, we return- 
ed home, and paſſed the day and evening 
in a very lively and agreeable manner. — 
About twelve at night, Sophia retired 
to her apartment, and in a little time 
Mr. Wentworth followed. I need add 


no 
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no more than this, that I doubt not but 


heaven will beſtow on them all thoſe 


bleſſings their innocence and virtue de- 
ſerve.—] have indeed changed the paſ- 
ſionate lover, for the affectionate huſ- 
band; but this is a change both natural 
and uſeful; love is attended with a 
conſtant inquietude, from jealouſy or 
fear of ſeparation, which is by no means 


compatible with that peace and tran- 


quility which ought to ſubſiſt in the 
married ſtate, the regular government 
of ourſelves, or the diſcrete education 


of children. Lovers however attend to 


nothing but each other, and are inceſſ- 
antly employed in ſhewing their mutual 


paſſion, regardleſs of thoſe important 


objects which nature deſigned for our 


attention. Happily, however, the in- 


temperance of paſſion 1s but of ſhort 
duration. Nature, wiſer than ourſelves, 
has ordained that a return of reaſon 
ſhould ſucceed- poſſeſſion, and the in- 


temperance of love give place to an 
affectionate 
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affectionate attachment, which if not ſo 


violent, is not leſs ſatisfactory, and cer- 
tainly more permanent. Thus our paſ- 
fions, which before marriage were too 
ardently tender to be unmixed with anxie- 
ty, are now gently ſoothed to a delight- 
ful repoſe; difidence and flutter of mind, 


are exchanged for the calmer delights of 
endearing friendſhip ; our peace is unin- 


terrupted by wayward humours; the 
tender cord of complacency and ſweet 
contentment, is unſhaken by the emotions 
of uneaſineſs or diſagreement; and our 
pleaſures and pains are mutually enjoyed 
and ſuffered ; the tranſport of the for- 


mer being doubled, and the burthen of 
the latter alleviated by the tender parti - 


cipation. What are the pomp. of equi- 
page, the parade of dreſs, the table of 


dainties, the tumult of reauts, or the 


tireſome avocations of gay life, com- 
| pared to the joy of loving and being be- 
loved; to the tenderneſs of endearment; 
the careſſes of affection; and the con- 


4 | fidence 
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fidence of love ? —— Sweetly flows the 
blood unagitated by violent paMons, 
and chearful are the ſpirits unharraſſed 
by remorſe. This afternoon we paſſed 
with the new married pair, — The two 
brothers in the courſe of it, with the 
approbation of Sophia and myſelf, re- 
gulated the plan of our future lives.— 
Mr. Wentworth is to-morrow to be in- 
ducted into the living to which the 
biſhop of —— has lately preſented 
him, ſituated about ten miles from 
town. There he propoſes' conſtantly to 
reſide ; and not to content himſelf with 
barely performing the unavoidable du- 
ties of his function, like a poor me- 
chanic for a paltry hire. He judges 
that to eſcape cenſure only, is not ſuffi- 


cient; and that the care of ſouls is a 
precious, a tremendous charge, that will 
demand his utmolt pains and attention.— 
Mr. Charles Wentworth, though pol- 
ſeſſed of a ſufficient fortune, had ſome 
thoughts. of following the buſineſs of 

| | his 


| 
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his profeſſion, and carry his benevolence 
into action, by giving the profits of his 
practiſe to relieve the diſtreſſes of penury 
and - diſeaſe. But to this his brother 
obected; that the whole buſineſs of ſur- 
gery was hardly ſufficient to ſupport” its 
numerous profeſſors in England, and by 
_ undertaking it, with deſign to ſerve the 
poor, he might injure many deſerving 
perſons, needing that practice for their 
ſupport, which he might divert from 
them.—This conſideration has made him 
reſolve to lay out his fortune in lands, 
and apply his attention to agriculture, 
which he conſiders as the moſt uſeful 
employment of life, and the moſt de- 
ſerving of encouragement ; and all the 
profits that he can gain by farming his 
own eſtate, he reſolves to apply to re- 
lieve the honeſt induſtrious Poor. 
During our converſation this ood 
the ſubject of a particular providence 
governing the actions of mankind, was 
by a natural tranſition introduced. Mr. 


Vol. III. L- ' - “ 
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Wentworth declared for the belief of 
this doctrine, as inculcated by chriſti- 
anity and moral philoſophy, as neceſſary. 
to the enjoyment of life, and as the 
foundation of all the modes of religious 
worſhip that had ever been introduced, 
not only by chriſtians, but among all 
the reſt of mankind. And that he was 
fully perſuaded that the harmony and 


order of the natural world, are not 


more evidently the effects of a govern- 
ing providence, than the chain of hu- 


; man actions, and the events that reſult 


From them, and which, however incom- 
prehenſible to our finite underſtandings, 
all tend to a wile and happy purpoſe. 
„ Do you,” ſays he, addrefling himſelf 
to his brother, “reflect on the moſt re- 
markable incidents of your own life, 
and you will find that all thoſe events 
which you once thought misfortunes, 
have been neceſſary to the happineſs 
of your preſent ſituation: when Mils 
Jackſon' 5 „eee on your character, 
8 induced 


1 
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induced Miſs Stanhope to reject your 
addreſſes, and you to leave your country 
and friends, you conſidered it as the 
greateſt of misfortunes. When your 
partnerſhip with Mr. G- in Barba- 
does was diſſolved, you formed the ſame _ 
_ unfavourable concluſion. The ſame, was 
your early opinion of the inſurrection of - 
the ſlaves in Berbice, and of that acci- 
dent by which you fell into the fea. 
Yet all theſe have been inſtrumental 
to your happineſs. — Without the firſt, 
you would have had no chance of ac- 
quiring that fortune with which you are 
now returned; without the ſecond, your 
progreſs in the acquiſition of vealth, 
would have been but ſlow; without 
the third, you would have had no op- 
portunity of purchaſing a plantation for 
a very inconſiderable ſum; and without 
the laſt, you would have been wrecked 
on the rocks of Scilly, and probably 
drowned with the greateſt part of your 
companions: and though from the na- 
„ ture 
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ture of: things, it will. bebe ne- 
ceſſarily be impoſſible for us ever to 


diſcover the uſe of events, which ap- 
pear unfavourable; we ought notwith- 
ſtanding to conſider them as neceſſary 
to ſome important purpoſe,. which the 


narrow extent of human penetration 


cannot reach. Whoever is convinced 
of this, and of the goodneſs of that 
Being who is wiſer than ourſelves, and 
orders every event. for a happy purpoſe, 
will find it an inexhauſtible ſource of | 


-- conſolation, and will be able to clude 
the weight of every affliction ; and to 


gain this conviction, is the ſureſt ex- 


pedient to improve the happineſs of 
life.” —I leave you to your own reflec- 


tions on this ſubject, and am with the 


moſt perfect affection, 


Dear brother, 
Yours, &c. 
Wedneſday evening. 8 5 
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